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Announcement 


EGINNING with the publication of this issue, The 
Carleton Drama Bulletin becomes THE CARLETON 
Drama Review. In the belief that there is a need for a 
journal devoted solely to the publication of articles on 
dramatic criticism—both as a source for new researches 
in dramatic literature and as an outlet of publication for 
those people working in the field of the dramatic arts— 
it is our plan to publish THE CARLETON DRAMA REVIEW 
three times a year in October, January, and May. The 
subscription rate will be two dollars ($2.00) for the 
three issues. Individual copies may be purchased for 
seventy-five cents. 


lorthcoming issues will include articles by R. S. 
Crane, Alrik Gustafson, Pedro Salinas, George Ker- 
nodle, J. I1. Crouch, Robert E. Moore, and Barnard 
llewitt. 


All subscriptions and manuscripts should be sent to 
the editor of THE CARLETON DRAMA Review, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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THE CARLETON COLLEGE DRAMA PROGRAM 


The Drama Cycle for the year 1954-55 was entitled “Greek 
Tragedy: Ancient and Modern.” In the cycle the Carleton Players 
presented Euripides’ Hippolytus, Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, and 
Sophocles’ Electra. 


Each of the productions was preceded by a lecture. This year's 
Drama Lectures included: “Euripides and the Tragedy of Transi- 
tion” by Robert W. Corrigan, “The Evolution of the Tragic Hero” 
by George Boas, and “Sophocles’ Electra” by Eugene H. Falk. In 
addition to the annual Drama Lectures, other lectures on the drama 
and the theatre were given by Professors Charles Rayment, Donald 
Schier, Robert Moore, Leon Reisman, and David Hardman. 


The Drama Cycle for 1955-56 will be entitled ‘“‘Masters of Natural- 
ism,” and will include the production of plays by Ibsen, Chehkov, 
Lorca, Strindberg, and Pirandello. 


Che Evolution of the Cragic Hero 


By Grorce Boas 


ET me say at the outset of this lecture that I am not going to play 
L that ancient game of trying to define the indefinable. Names of 
literary genres are but tags for works of art which have certain his- 
torical relations, but there is no more reason to believe that Hamlet 
and the Eumenides have a common essence than there is to insist that 
Louis Capet and Louis Philippe have a common essence, or that the 
Lever Building in New York and Lincoln’s log cabin have a common 
essence. People have been trying for years to give satisfactory defini- 
tions of such terms as “tragedy,” “comedy,” “novel,” even “poetry,” 
and they have never succeeded. The reason for their failure is clear 
enough. Words have a history. When they are first used, it is likely 
that they are unambiguous, but as times goes on, they are applied to 
more and more different things. Even invented names, like Kodak, 
come to broaden their extension and at one time the Eastman Com- 
pany had to run an advertisement announcing, “If it isn’t an East- 
man, it isn’t a Kodak.” This does not deny the obvious fact that prob- 
ably everything can be found to have something in common, if only 
the character of being talked about. So all things made by man have 
a common trait—they are human artefacts. But the reason why we 
are interested in a play or a poem or a picture or building or musical 
composition is not its similarity to all other plays, poems, pictures, 
buildings, and musical compositions, for most of the time we do not 
even perceive that similarity. There must be thousands of French- 
men, living and dead, who have enjoyed a performance of Racine’s 
Phédre without seeing its similarity to either Euripides’s or Seneca’s 
Hippolytus. Our interest in a work of art is to be sure intensified if we 
can locate it in the tradition to which it belongs, but one does not 
have to be a literary historian to be moved by a novel, poem, or play. 
Fortunately we are not all as yet Ph.D.’s, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that we shall never all have that sad distinction. The history of 
ideas, like the history of taste, is a very important subject which 
illuminates obscure passages and thus makes it possible for us to 
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understand works of art which seemed opaque at first sight. But at 
the same time it must be admitted that some works of art are dead, or 
so close to it that they can be kept alive only in an oxygen tent of 
footnotes and explanatory introductions. That this is so is a clear 
indication that the universality and eternality of great literature is an 
illusion, for even the greatest books require constant re-editing and 
thus re-interpretation. Homer, Lucretius, Dante, Shakespeare, even 
Goethe would lie unopened on the dusty back shelves of libraries 
without the work of editors. 

Lest I be thought to be too dictatorial, we shall consider for a 
moment the remaining Greek tragedies. We all know from reading 
Aristotle’s Poetics what they are supposed to have in common, from 
their high seriousness to their cathartic effect on the baser emotions. 
To add another interpretation of what Aristotle actually said, or even 
of what he was trying to say, would be cruel and unusual punishment 
on a captive audience. I should prefer to rescue these dramatic poems 
from the Aristotelians, most of whom upon scrutiny turn out to be 
disciples of Horace or of St. Thomas Aquinas, and to look at them 
afresh. We have seven plays of Aeschylus, seven of Sophocles, and 
nineteen of Euripides. The total is but a small fraction not merely 
of all the tragedies written for the Theatre of Dionysus, but also of 
those written by our three authors. For Aeschylus wrote between 
eighty and ninety plays, Sophocles over one hundred and twenty, 
Euripides over ninety. We have less than ten percent of the plays 
of these three men to go on and we have no way of knowing how 
representative our remaining plays are or even if they are what 
modern taste would call the best of all that were written. Consequent- 
ly it should always be borne in mind that any generalization made 
about Greek tragedy has to be based on a very imperfect sample. 

Using this sample, we can make the following statements, for what 
they are worth. First, Greek tragedy was built around certain plots 
which were supposed to be historical. There is the plot of the return- 
ed hero who like Agamemnon comes back from the wars to find con- 
ditions at home something less than satisfactory. In his case he dis- 
covers his wife adulterously joined to her lover Aegisthus. Or there 
is the plot of the person who is the unwitting instrument of divine 
plans, like Oedipus and his daughters. Or there is the glorification of 
a recent historical event such as the victory of the Greeks over the 
Persians at Salamis; or the spectacular presentation of an ancient 
myth, such as that of the culture-hero Prometheus or of the daughters 
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of Danaus. The one generalization which one can make about these 
plots, or subject-matters, is that they were all well known to the 
audience, much as the story of the Passion or the Fall of Man or the 
assassination of Lincoln would be to American audiences. Clearly in 
such cases the element of surprise was bound to be lacking. One 
could no more have Antigone decide for some reason or other not to 
bury Polyneices than one could have one of the Rover Boys appears 
in Ford’s Theatre and knock the pistol out of Booth’s hand just as he 
was about to shoot the President. We can not say that the hero does 
what he does because of Fate, or that the outcome is always deter- 
mined by an oracle, or that the main character possesses a tragic 
flaw, or anything of that sort. But we can say that the audience could 
not be taken by surprise at the outcome. Today we are unaccustomed 
to his technique. We say that we prefer suspense, though musical 
audiences love to hear the same old pieces played over and over again 
and children are very exigent in their demand for accurate repetition 
of stories. We say that we do not approve of plays in which the 
dénouement can be seen as soon as the drama begins ; we want it to be 
concealed. In fact, in some cases such as the short stories of O. Henry, 
we do not know until the last sentence what is going to happen. Ap- 
parently this demand was not characteristic of the Athenians. 


In the second place, the very familiarity which the audience had 
with the plots made their development seem logical. There are Greek 
tragedies in which the hero or heroine tells the audience that he has 
to make a choice and that the result of the choice is already known 
to him. Thus even Prometheus Bound, which is almost like an ora- 
torio, in that nothing takes place except the presentation of what Pro- 
fessor Kitto has called a situation, opens with the announcement of 
Prometheus’s crime, the crime of having disobeyed the command of 
Zeus. And despite the taunts of Force, that one named Forethought 
should have known the consequence of his acts, Prometheus replies 
in his opening speech, 


Whatever comes, 

Stands clear before my vision. I can suffer 
Nothing that I foreknew not. I must bear 

All that is doomed, as best I may; well knowing 
None can do battle with Necessity.! 


1 All translations, unless otherwise indicated, are by F. L, Lucas, as published 
in his Greek Drania for Everyman, ‘London (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.), by 
permission of the translator and publisher. 
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Similarly in Antigone, Sophocles has his heroine state clearly her 
course of action and her knowledge of what will happen if she pur- 
sues it. Sometimes, as in the Oedipus legend, the choice is only half- 
real, and consists in trying desperately to avoid the web which has 
been woven by the Fates and foretold by the oracle. But even here 
the hero knows what the oracle has said, though the sting of the 
tragedy is his inability to so choose as to refute the oracle, he makes 
every attempt to do so. This simply means that certain causes have 
certain effects and that when a casual series is initiated, nothing can 
be done to divert it from its natural course. Zeus alone is free; the 
world is governed by Necessity. It is only in a few plays, such as 
Euripides’s Orestes, that there exists a hint of divine intervention in 
the affairs of men, for whereas in Homer the gods are always inter- 
fering in one way or another to protect their favorites—or defeat 
each other—in the tragic dramatists they seem to stay pretty well in 
the background. In The Eumenides of Aeschylus the final decision 
about the fate of Orestes is determined by a vote of Athena but it is 
interesting to observe that the struggle otherwise is an even one, 
though Apollo resorts to curious physiological theories to prove that 
murdering his mother was less evil than revenging his father.’ Re- 
gardless of the theories, the causes of the Furies and that of Apollo 
are evenly balanced until the last moment. Hippolytus may similarly 
be interpreted as a symbolic statement of Olympian quarrels. But the 
rival claims of Artemis and Aphrodite are presented at the beginning 
and end of the play as prologue and epilogue. The goddesses them- 
selves do not interfere in the action, for after all Aphrodite does not 
try—to say nothing of succeed—to change Hippolytus’s mind; and 
Phaedra dies, in spite of her cult of the goddess, and so does Hip- 
polytus in spite of his cult of her rival divinity. What happens is the 
logical outcome of a choice of conduct. 


When I say “logical,” I use the term loosely. The analogy between 
cause and effect and premise and conclusion is far from strict. There 
is no logic, it might be said, in any effect’s following from any cause. 
It is no more logical that a man pay for his sins with death than it 
would be if he paid for them with prosperity. But when we are suf- 
ficiently habituated to seeing certain effects following certain causes, 
we attribute to the succession of events a kind of compulsive force, as 
if nothing else could possibly happen. The difference between causal 


1Orestes himself does this in Euripides. 
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and logical necessity may be hard to grasp but it is a real difference 
nevertheless. That is why it is worth pointing out. ~ 

This brings us to a third characteristic of the remaining Greek 
tragedies. Whether the heroes have to make a choice between two 
equally legitimate courses of action, as Hegel seemed to think, or not, 
they have to make a choice and the usual result of it is self-defeat. I 
say “usual” for here again the generalization will not hold up in all 
cases. In The Persians there is nothing to come out badly, no self- 
defeat possible except for the enemy. In Prometheus Bound we have 
but one part of a trilogy and do not really know what took place in 
the last part. But we have some reason to believe that after the liber- 
ation of the Titan things took a turn for the better, as far as he was 
concerned. This at any rate is the orthodox view.. Readers of Hesiod 
will recall another version of the myth according to which little good 
came to mankind with the introduction of fire into their lives. And in 
fact there will always be dispute about just what “badly” means. A 
person’s death may with some justice be though of as self-defeat, 


especially if he is responsible for it. But on the other hand, in what 


sense of the word does Antigone come out badly or result in self- 
defeat, since the heroine herself chose to do what she did? Her 
death may even be called self-fulfillment, as it seems to be in Anouilh’s 
version of the play. With the exception of a few plays, one can con- 
clude that the tragedies usually ended with the death of the hero. 
There is still another characteristic of the Greek tragedies which 
we must not overlook. I refer to the Chorus. The role of the Chorus 
has been as hotly disputed as everything else in this domain. I have 
even heard it suggested that it existed for comic relief. It behaves 
like a thermometer, rising and falling with the temperature of the 
scene. It shifts its point of view without rhyme or reason, seeming to 
say that everyone is right. And in fact in a logical universe everyone 
is right. In such a world right and wrong are eternal principles which 
in themselves are really unintelligible. They become the premises 
from which everything flows. In the Oresteia revenge is of unques- 
tioned importance, just as it seems to be in Hamlet. But so also is 
respect for a mother. The premises do not form a logical system at all 
but frequently are in contradiction with one another. Electra and her 
brother have only to decide whether the crime of leaving a father’s 
murder unavenged is worse than that of matricide. That a person is 
more closely related to his father than to his mother, as Euripides 
makes Orestes argue, as if he had Aristotle’s De generatione 
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animalium, is the excuse for the matricide, though it naturally turns 
out to be a poor excuse. And the Chorus is not slow to point this out. 
Tf it had been a good excuse, there would have been no tragedy. 
Again, the constant harping on the privileges of royal blood pre- 
sumably did not seem bizarre to the democratic Athenians ; they ac- 
cepted this apparently as an immutable principle. The various im- 
mutable principles are often presented to us by the Chorus as if it 
were important for the audience to know what the plays are really 
about. The laws are what matter, not the desires of individuals. That 
this principle was significant even outside the theatre appears in 
Plato’s Apology. But there happens to be conflict between some of 
the laws themselves. I think that one sees this most clearly in An- 
tigone, where the ethics of obedience comes head-on into collision with 
practical action. It would seem to me, though in this I am probably in 
the minority, that one of the main functions of the Chorus is to com- 
ment upon or to expound this philosophy, setting forth the poet’s own 
ideas, or at least those ideas which he believes his public to share. 
Often the long choral passages are purely lyrical, like hynins; often 
they take the form of prayers. There are passages in Agamemnon 
which might be lifted out of context and read as philosophical medita- 
tions. But these Theban elders, Corinthian matrons, Trojan women, 
Greek sailors, usually do nothing except comment. For instance, in 
the long narrative that follows the sentinel’s opening speech in 
Agamemnon we find the Chorus saying, 


Zeus, whoever He may be 

By that name on Him I call 

(If ‘tis thus He would be known), 
Though I weigh infinity, 

Naught my thought may grasp at all, 
Save Him alone, 

To lift away this load of pain 
3urdening my soul in vain, . 


He hath shown man wisdom’s ways, 

He hath made His ordinance plain 

Unto all—"“By suffering learn!" 
Sleepless still, the sinner pays: 

Dark memories, drop by drop, return, 
Till stubborn hearts are schooled by pain. 
So the stern Gods give their grace, 
Holding in Heaven the helmsman’s place. 


This is surely more likely to be the opinion of Aeschylus than that of 
a group of senile Argives. At times, however, the Chorus acts simply 
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as an audience for one of the characters, but an audience which pre- 
sumably reacts as would be fit and proper for the public itself. It does 
not further the movement of the drama, but comments on it. It is as 
if the audience were brought upon the stage and made articulate. It 
is in these cases that the Chorus voices such conventional philosophy, 
though it is also possible that when, as is true of Euripides, the drama- 
tist was unconventional in his philosophic and religious ideas, the 
Chorus was too. It appears to tell the real audience wha: to think or, 
if one prefer, it voices the opinions as well as the emotions of the 
dramatist. But whatever it does, it obviates the necessity of our 
modern dramatists for pretending that the stage is real life. No 
Athenian dramatist had to go to extremes of ingenuity which a man 
like Ibsen, to say nothing of Eugéne Scribe, had to employ to tell 
the audience what it was supposed to know. He seems to have realized 
that he was presenting a play in a theatre, and not photographing 
scenes from real life, and hence if he wanted something conveyed to 
the audience, he could make the Chorus do it. 

It should also be pointed out that the heroes of all Greek tragedies 
were either gods or princes. This was erected into a rule by Aristotle 
and transmitted to us by the Renaissance theorists. We see its ob- 
servance both in the French imitators of Greek tragedy and in 
Shakespeare even when he had a non-Hellenic subject. The Marxists 
have much of this. To them it is evidence that the dramatists identi- 
fied themselves with the ruling class, even though in Athens the 
ruling class was not a hereditary aristrocracy. It should be noted that 
if the plots of these spectacles were to be taken from history, there 
would be no way of avoiding the use of princes as protagonists. 
Ancient history says next to nothing about the common people and 
even the most unpleasant characters come from the nobility—indeed 
sometimes from Olympus. For that matter, whoever has found a 
permanent place in literature, identified by his name, and not, merely 
as Second Citizen or Nurse or Messenger, is bound to develop into a 
nobleman as tradition grows. Even Ethan Allen—at least in Vermont 
—has turned into a sort of nobleman. People seem to prefer that their 
heroes have no vulgar streaks. But be that as it may, the fact is estab- 
lished, and the theory grew out of it that noblemen were tragic, com- 
mon people comic. 

But once again it must be said that the evil ones are as noble as 
the good ones. Agamemnon may be the victim, but his assassins are 
just as princely as he is; neither Orestes nor Pylades is less or more 
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princely than their victims; and both Eteocles and Polyneices are 
brothers. It is thus impossible to distribute moral qualities on what 
the Marxists would call a class-basis. On the contrary, since the tragic 
situation is man against fate, man against law, man against the gods, 
man against necessity, social rank must count for nothing and the 
best way of reducing it to nonentity is to put all the characters on the 
same social level. Moreover, the situations are such that only divine 
beings or men descended from divine beings could be caught in them. 
For the old stories, hallowed by tradition, were reinterpreted morally 
and one might as well object to the princely character of Agamemnon 
and Oedipus as to the similar position of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
There emerge in all cultures certain figures who for one reason or 
another captivate the imagination of the people of that culture. These 
figures become national heroes, symbols of virtue, friendship, 
courage, self-sacrifice, wisdom. What is particularly interesting about 
these Greek heroes is their tragic fate. No tragedy has survived in 
which Deucalion and Pyrrha are the main characters. Nor have we 
anything resembling the Book of Job. 

Finally, the distinction between villain and hero is impossible to 
draw in the remaining Greek tragedies. It is true that Menelaus 
shows up pretty badly according to our standards in Euripides’s 
Andromache. But that may be because he stands for Sparta and the 
author’s feelings about Sparta are clearly expounded in Andromache’s | 
famous tirade against its inhabitants. But it is also true that Menelaus 
is none too heroic in Orestes either. But compared with Iago or Lady 
Macbeth, he is a mild villain indeed. It seems safe to conclude that in 
general the conflict in Greek Tragedy is not between people so much 
as within individuals. It is that element which probably has given 
them such power over the modern mind. For even when an ancient 
hero is doomed by fate, as Oedipus was, to commit a crime, one sees 
him in the struggle against the inevitable. The outcries against the 
gods, which are so charactertistic of the speeches in Euripides, though 
Prometheus on his rock does not hesitate to give his frank opinion of 
Zeus, are again evidence that the tragic hero is made to feel him- 
self caught in a situation over which he has little control but in which 
he must make some decision, however futile. But the unhappy out- 
come always emerges from his decision. He must choose and cannot 
choose well. 

The tragedy of Antigone is the stock example of this. To us this 
drama is a drama of the conscientious objector. The girl is faced with 
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the choice of obeying the law of the state or the law of the gods. If 
she obeys one law, she must perforce violate the other. In essence 
this choice is not different from that which faces Orestes and Electra, 
for they too have to choose between two apparently equal crimes. 
It is clear in the case of Antigone that she is free to choose, as her 
sister is too, at least as free as Adam and Eve were. But she is not 
free to avoid committing a crime. Moreover, though Creon in this 
play is far from being sympathetic to the modern reader, he is not the 
villain in the sense that he makes her violate the law of the state. He 
meets a tragic fate too and the second half of the play is given over 
to that. There is no condemnation of his decree in this play ; he is the 
king and he has issued a law and the law must be obeyed. It is true 
that burial rites may not seem very important to some modern scep- 
tics, though there are plenty of religious people who would be horri- 
fied if they are not observed. The point is, however, not what we 
think of the special circumstances of the decree; it is rather the 
greater conflict within a conscience. It is easy enough to say flatly 
that civil disobedience is always wrong, but people who say that over- 
look the possibility of the law itself being wrong. Suppose that An- 
tigone were living in our own time; what analogue could we find for 
her dilemma? We might choose the conflict between the religious 
law which is said to hold life sacred—though neither church nor 
state has ever held all life sacred—and statute law which commands 
one to kill. If a religious girl were asked by her brother who was 
trying to evade the draft to shelter him from the police, what should 
she do? If the answer is that she should dash to the telephone and 
notify the police to come and get him, then why do we condemn 
those children in Germany who were said to have denounced their 
anti-Nazi parents and brothers to the Gestapo? I hope that none of 
you will ever be put in such a situation, but we are not too far from 
it when we are asked to denounce our friends for supposed subversive 
activities. 1 remember the case of a French father who refused to 
give up two American aviators to the Germans even though his re- 
fusal he knew meant the slaughter of his innocent fourteen year old 
son. He made his choice—on what grounds I do not know—but he 
made it. I also recall the pleas of people charged with being collabor- 
ators that their collaboration bought the lives of their compatriots. 
But for that matter, one has only to go back to the story of St. Mary 
the Egyptian who sold her chastity in order to cross the river into 
Jerusalem. That there is a conflict between God and Caesar is surely 
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nothing new. We resolve the conflict, as we usually resolve such 
problems, by closing our eyes to it. But the conflict is there neverthe- 
less, unless we deny the rights of one law or the other. As Sophocles 
makes Antigone say, 


It was not God that gave me such commandments, 
Nor Justice, consorts of the Lords of Death, 

That ever laid on men such laws as these, 

Nor did I hold that in your human edicts 

Lay power to override the laws of God, 

Unwritten yet unshaken—laws that live 

Not from to-day, nor yet from yesterday, 

But always—though none knows how first made known. 


What I wish to emphasize in these words is not merely Antigone’s 
choice, but the inevitable tragedy of it. Here there is no way out, 
no manner of reasoning to what one might call a happy ending. Her 
death is no solution and even if she had been snatched up to Heaven 
by some god and put among the stars, the conflict would not have 
been resolved. When then we say that in some Greek tragedies we 
have situations presented, that is what we mean. We have first to 
admit that there are some problems which are insoluble, conflicts 
which cannot be reconciled. To protest is to wail over the insolubility 
of the problem of squaring the circle or doubling the cube. But this 
is precisely what is to expected, paradoxically enough, in a logical 
universe. Reason rests, as we have suggested, on unproved premises. 
We have to choose our premises; we do not demonstrate them. We 
may choose them because of revelation, authority, faith, tradition, 
common-sense, what you will. But when they are chosen, certain 
things follow from them and when they are translated into action, 
the resultant acts cannot be reversed or modified. Perhaps that is why 
Antigone rejects her sister's attempt to share her guilt. It is she, 
Antigone, whose life-is part and parcel of the deed known as the 
burial of Polyneices, and the consequent civil disobedience. How 
much of this was accepted overtly by Sophocles, I shall not pretend to 
say, but that it is there is clear enough. The very improbability of 
the stories lends support to this view. For the only way to make them 
probable is to humanize the characters, as Euripides is supposed to 
have done, and by that very process to lessen the tragic effect. 

One sees this at work in such a tragedy as Andromache. In Eurip- 
idies this is ostensibly the story of a mother’s attempt to frustrate 
plots against her child’s life, of the rivalry between a wife and a con- 
cubine, of the hatred between two states, Sparta and Athens, in fact, 
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a confusion of conflicts from which scarcely any clear and single 
conflict can be untangled. The simplicity of Antigone has gone for the 
very reason that Euripides is beginning to see people as people, with 
all their jealousies, cowardice, and self-assertion. To a Greek perhaps 
the situation was different. The characters were historical, the story 
well known. The individuals may have emerged from the poetry as 
each upholding some moral principle, but to us they seem to be more 
real, more flesh and blood, and for that reason less significant morally 
than Antigone, Ismene, and Creon. The most one can do to clarify 
what goes on is to read into Hermione a woman’s jealousy of her 
rival, and into Menelaus a father’s interest in giving his daughter 
satisfaction, however ignoble her desires might be. The trick which 
Menelaus plays on Andromache is simply a melodramatic incident 
which displays the Spartans’ treachery and nothing more. Androm- 
ache is given a speech in which she proclaims that her choice lies 
between buying her life with her child’s death or his with hers. She 
exclaims against the unfairness of the choice in that it was not she 
who chose to be the slave and concubine of Neoptolemus, but the 
fortunes of war which put her in that position. The conflict which 
set Antigone in motion was a choice between two profound moral 
claims on the individual’s conscience. In Andromache the conflict is 
that between two people. The history of this plot through Seneca 
to Racine would be well worth analysis, but in the time we have, we 
shall simply leap to Racine. 


In the French writer’s Andromaque, the situation is frankly ac- 
cepted an an erotic duel. It is the psychology of love as a violent pas- 
sion which pulls the strings. Whereas in Euripides the man the case, 
Neoptolemus, does not even appear on the scene, in Racine he not only 
appears but becomes the pivot on which everything turns. He is in 
love with Andromache who is really faithful to the memory of Hector 
but who is supposed by her rival Hermione to be in love with Pyrrhus, 
that is Neoptolemus. Everybody misunderstands everybody else’s 
motives, with the result that Hermione, for the sole purpose of re- 
venging herself on Pyrrhus, promises to marry Orestes who is in 
love with her, if he will kill Pyrrhus. And then when he has killed 
him, she bursts into a magnificent and, it must be confessed psycho- 
logically true, tirade telling him that he should have known that she 
was driven to the idea by jealousy and that he should not have taken 
her seriously. 
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Ah! falloit-il en croire une amante insensée? 

Ne devois-tu pas lire au fond de ma pensée? 

Et ne voyois-tu pas, dans mes emportements, 

Que mon coeur démentoit ma bouche a tous moments ? 
Quand je l’aurois voulu, falloit-il y souscrire? 
N’as-tu pas du cent fois te le faire redire? 


This sort of thing is probably more to our taste than Euripides’s 
drama, for our drama has become the conflict of persons, not of moral 
claims. The mythological status of the characters in the classical 
tragedy, the crystallization of their histories through tradition, made 
it next to impossible for a dramatist to introduce innovations of this 
type into his plays. They fell into a pattern established as a ritual. 
By drawing their characters down from the skies, the modern drama- 
tist turned them into something resembling human beings. 

We see the transformation almost completed in Shakespeare. It 
may be possible to interpret the plots of Shakespeare’s tragedies as 
moral struggles, but I confess to never having seen such an inter- 
pretation which made much sense. Given the chivalric notion of honor 
and the need of revenging a father’s death, I suppose that one can 
rewrite Hamlet, if one wishes, in the light of that concept. But what 
is one to make of King Lear, of Julius Caesar, of Othello? In all 
these cases it is the individual’s personal psychology which determines 
the issue. Though the jealousy of Hermione in Andromaque seems 
to me to be more plausible than that of Othello, in both cases the in- 
dividuals are victims of their own states of mind. There is ‘nothing 
either in the situation or in any law of nature which compels them 
to act as they do. Granting that monsters such as Othello and Iago 
can exist, and your generation has grown accustomed to the existence 
of even worse psychological monsters, the emotional impact of their 
lines rests on their realism, an appearance heightened by the poetry. 
Now one can trace the history of the idea of personal psychology 
from Aristotle down and find that step by step it moves in the direc- 
tion of giving more and more individuality to the person. Aristotle’s 
Nichomachean Ethics, for instance, like his Politics, is based on the 
assumption that all men are alike—rational animals—though they 
may differ in their accidental traits. His pupil Theophrastus in the 
opening of his famous Characters raises the question “why it is that, 
while all Greece lies under the same sky and all the Greeks are edu- 
cated alike, it has befallen us to have characters so variously consti- 
tuted.” His answer is that men fall into certain types or characters: 
The Flatterer, the Complaisant Man, the Surly Man, the Arrogant 
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Man, the Ironical Man, and so on. The idea was backed up by the 
Humoralist School of Medicine which taught that a man’s tempera- 
ment was determined by the predominance of one of the four humors, 
from which we get the Sanguine man, the Melancholy man, the 
Choleric man, and the phlegmatic man. This idea and its derivatives 
prevailed for centuries. The Horatian principle of consistency of 
character was accepted all through the Renaissance and we see it in 
satirical form in Moliére’s comedies of the Miser, The Hypocrite, the 
Misanthrope, the Hypochrondriac, and I imagine, though I do not 
know for certain, that it is behind the commedia dell’ arte with its 
set of stock characters all behaving in a ritualistic manner. I some- 
times wonder whether the composition of the nineteenth century 
repertory companies, with their juvenile leads, their heavies, ‘their 
comic figures, so faithfully reproduced in the English novel of the 
same period, did not arise out of the same idea. At any rate it is not 
until we come to Prout with his theory of the intermittances du coeur 
that the notion of consistency of character finally disappears. But 
naturally when this happens, behaviour becomes less explicable ration- 
ally, and the absurdity of behaviour in such writers as Cocteau—or 
perhaps even Gide—and later Sartre and the other existentialists, is a 
natural outcome of this more realistic view of human conduct. 

The result of all this for tragedy is that whereas the tragic writer 
still sees tragedy as self-defeat, each self acts in is own way, and no 
motive is too absurd to be a real motive, a motive not merely real, 
but taken seriously by both audience and author. We get a glimpse of 
this in some bits of medieval Christian legend, such as that of the 
Jongleur of Notre Dame, where the motive of the juggler saves him 
though what he actually does is trivial. Thus both self-defeat and 
self-salvation come from within the individual himself. Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, and their companions all bring about their own destruc- 
tion, though aided and abetted by external circumstances—if a wife 
and friend can be called external. The human problem gradually be- 
comes that of conquering the environment and of asserting one’s 
superiority to all those forces which might end in one’s annihilation. 
The importance of self-preservation, in the psychological sense of 
that term, has grown since the rise of popular government and the 
industrialization of production. For the threats to personal inde- 
pendence have also grown. We may submit to these forces of anni- 
hilation or we may fight against them. In our own country we have 
those who preach conformity to the general rule of living and those 
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who struggle to find some way of saving the individual who is forced 
to live in a system which is becoming more and more corporate. Thus 
on the one hand we have the prophets who preach esprit de corps, 
school spirit, being one of the gang, dressing, eating, talking, believ- 
ing, fighting, playing exactly as everyone else does, in short, being 
perfectly normal. The press, the radio, the advertising geniuses, of 
all sorts, spend their energies in homogenizing society. On the other 
hand, from Emerson and Thoreau down to William James, we have 
had our prophets who preach self-reliance, leadership, primacy, orig- 
inality. If the former establish societies and clubs for all purposes, 
the latter set up fellowships and prizes for outstanding services or 
accomplishments. How a youngster ever succeeds in understanding 
the situation escapes one of my generation. If he strives for primacy, 
then he is not one of the boys; if he becomes one of the boys, then 
he must abandon those interests which the boys do not share. Clearly, 
if what I say makes sense, our dramas will involve the individual 
going down to defeat by submitting to the group or going down to 
defeat by fighting against the group. The main difference between 
our tragedies and those of the seventeenth century will be that our 
heroes sometimes gladly accept the premises of their ultimate defeat. 


The clearest case of this sort of tragedy is the famous play of 
Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman. This play was called according to 
its publishers,—‘‘a usually well-informed source—” “one of the finest 
dramas in the whole range of the American theatre ;” “something to 
make strong men weep and think,” though whether the connection 
is causal or not we are not told; “so simple, central and terrible that 
the run of playwrights would neither care nor dare to attempt it. . . 
touched with the tragic sense of life; “a poignant, shattering and 
devastating drama ;” a play which “thas majesty, sweep and shattering 
dramatic impact ;” a play “in which all is right and nothing is wrong.” 
But if I continue, the very accumulation of praise will become too 
comic to be borne. Now all this is supposed to say that Death of a 
Salesman roused the critics, usually pretty blasés, to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. But perhaps the most telling comment on this drama 
was that of Mr. John Mason Brown, duly reprinted by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, “Mr. Miller’s play is a tragedy modern and per- 
sonal, not classic and heroic.” It is indeed modern, not merely in the 
chronological sense, but also in the cultural sense and it is personal, in 
that a human being, not a cause or a moral issue, is the centre of the 
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tragedy. But the tragedy itself consists in the hero’s glad acceptance 
of the conditions of life which will lead to his own annihilation. 

These conditions are the competitive activities of commercial life. 
A salesman is presented as a man who, whether he believes that what 
he sells is worth selling or not, must nevertheless consider it his mis- 
sion in life to sell it. He is a man, as one of the characters says, “way 
out there in the blue, riding on a smile and a shoeshine.” His life 
becomes invested with an aura of romance and one is given to under- 
stand that perhaps the very triviality of the enterprise is what gives 
it its inherent value. For it is a life which of course is instrumental 
to the making of money for someone else; but for the salesman him- 
self, it, like virtue, is its own reward. Where so many of the Greek 
heroes bewail their fate which entangles them in a web of disaster, 
Willy Loman, the hero of this piece, voices no complaints whatsoever. 
He is like a knight errant pursuing a goal whose importance he never 
stops to consider. In fact, he himself does not even consider the 
money he earns his reward. If a fellow is impressive and well liked, 
that is enough. Mr. Miller makes this crystal clear, this pathetic 
yearning to be popular, to win friends and influence people. Here is 
one of his most poignant comments on the situation, the ability of the 
American commercial hero to idealize a sordid job. And the catas- 
trophe seems to consist in Willy’s final waking up to the bitter fact 
that the only person whom he impresses and by whom he is well liked 
is his wife, to whom he has been unfaithful. His sons have turned 
their back on his ideal, his neighbors and relatives see through him, 
his employer discharges him now that his usefulness as a salesman is 
over. The shoeshine was worn off, the smile has become a set grimace 
—he is out in the blue on nothing and for nothing. 

In this play the individual’s personality is no longer his own crea- 
tion; it is the fiction of the society in which he lives and works. It is 
no longer Willy Loman who has made himself, but forces over which 
he presumably has no control have done this job of creating a self 
for him. We are not told why he chose this life—we find him in it 
and the intimation, if not the overt assertion, of the play is that he has 
no choice. Even his son, Biff, who tries to escape, seems unable to. It 
was not of course an oracle which foretold this, no malignant deity, 
but just as Oedipus was wrecked by Apollo’s decree and forced to 
commit crimes which he was deliberately trying to avoid committing, 
so Willy Loman is presented as a man whose destiny was planned by 
beings remote from his wishes and ideas. One never knows how far 
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an author means to extend the theme of his play and it may be unfair 
to Mr. Miller to say that this one is a comment on the totality of our 
civilization. But one rather imagines that the enthusiastic comments 
of the critics arose from their feeling that it was a picture typical 
of our “American way of life.” Judging from the propaganda in the 
press and on the radio, there is reason to believe that the salesman is 
the typical American. “To sell’”” has become a verb whose object may 
now be not merely consumer goods in the literal sense of the word, but 
also ideas and people. One sells a religious creed, a philosophic theory, 
oneself. It would be hopelessly superficial to say that one makes the 
sale simply for the sake of the money which one receives in exchange. 
If that were true, there might be at least some common-sense in it. 
On the contrary, one sells an idea, one sells oneself for the sheer love 
of selling. This may have become the one mode of expressing our 
will to power which is left to us. We have reached the end of the 
dialectical road; or as the popular phrase has it, we have come full 
circle. For once again, we are faced with the possibility of tragedy in 
tue sense in which Antigone is tragic. Whatever choice she makes will 
lead to defeat. If Willy Loman had refused to sell, he would have 
been a failure in the eyes of American society; if he chose to sell, 
as he did, he must also end a worn-out heap of protoplasm muttering 
the gibberish of ideals which have no realization. 

The love of horror seems essential to the Western soul. The myths 
of Greece are full of it; the stories of martyrdom and self-immolation 
color the whole of Christian literature; when the intellectuals of 
Europe in the eighteenth century went rationalistic, they developed 
the Gothic novel, the passion for ruins, the interest in decay; the 
Romantic movement, as we find it in Hugo, Poe, and Hoffmann 
meandered through the same old ruined castles inhabited by ghosts 
and other monsters; the later nineteenth century and the twentieth 
developed the novel of crime and detection; and we are now faced 
with a new crop of horror in the work of the Existentialists. Mean- 
while, the non-literary world does its best to satisfy our craving for 
horror by doing horrible things: wars on a scale never before dreamt 
of, weapon which may well exterminate the whole race, genocide, 
torture, political persecution and, as far as our own country is con- 
cerned, crime on a gigantic scale which seems to have become a sport, 
engaged in for its own sake. We live in a world of horror and in our 
spare moments we amuse ourselves by reading about it. At the same 
time, organized religion flourishes as it has never flourished before, 
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charitable foundations give away millions to fight disease, crime, and 
ignorance and we delude ourselves into thinking that never has man 
enjoyed a higher standard of living. And if the height of our standard 
of living is measured by our ability to sit back in comfort with a bottle 
of Coco-Cola by our sides watching television make clear the venality 
of our legislators and the timidity of our leaders, then it is very high 
indeed. But what else can we expect of a society in which salesman- 
ship is the goal of every man’s ambition? The tragedy of Willy 
Loman may be ignoble as compared to that of Prometheus or An- 
tigone; we might nevertheless pause and ask ourselves whether in 
essence it is not the tragedy of every one of us, whther we know it or 
not. 
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Electra 


By Eucene H. Fatk 


N the Aeschylean version of the material with which Sophocles is 
dealing in his Electra, there appear a few important characteris- 

tics the awareness of which lends perspective to the Sophoclean 
tragedy. 

For the purpose of this study, we only need to concern ourselves 
with the second part of the Aechylean trilogy, the Oresteia, namely 
the Choéphoroe. The first part deals with the antecedents of the 
events. Agamemnon, the commander of the Greek forces, who sacri- 
ficed his daughter, Iphigenia, in order to appease the goddess Artemis 
and to regain divine favor for the storm-bound fleet at Aulis, returns, 
after Troy’s destruction, victoriously to his land of Argos where 
Clytemnestra, his wife, has been nurturing her hatred of him be- 
cause of his consent to Iphigenia’s death. She has joined forces with 
Aegisthus, who, for savage cruelties committed against his family, is 
also burning with a desire for revenge on Agamemnon. Aegisthus 
not only becomes Clytemnestra’s ally, but dishcnors Agamemnon at 
the same time. 

Immediately upon his return, Agamemnon is killed by Clytemnestra 
and her lover Aegisthus. His son Orestes, who has been growing up 
as an exile at the court of King Strophius ever since his mother’s 
shameful alliance with Aegisthus, is destined by Apollo to become his 
father’s avenger, to destroy the slayers and thereby let justice prevail. 

In the Choéphoroe, it is Orestes who carries the action from begin- 
ning to end. Though he is a tool of justice, he also has his own 
motivations, his own purposes. He is wronged and dispossessed ; he 
is the enraged man whose mission is sanctified by the will of the 
gods. He is charged to execute Apollo’s command, to spill “blood for 
blood,” and he is threatened with torment, wild fears, and madness 
if he should disobey. Yet he will avenge his father not because of the 
fear of these threats, but out of a deep emotion inspired by his loyalty 
to his father and the ancient house of Pelops, out of indignation at 
the irreverence of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus for the order estab- 
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lished among men, out of hatred which the rejection of Electra and 
his exile have nourished, out of shame of the dishonor his mother has 
heaped on her victims, and also out of a burning desire to have the 
ancestral throne restored to himself. He is the voice of awakened 
rebellion and driving retribution. 

Yet when he fully realizes the dreadful deed of blind vengeance 
which he is called upon to perform, he wavers and it is then that 
Electra’s lament, her suffering, and her memories of perpetrated 
crimes drive Orestes back into his rage which alone can fortify his 
indignation for the avenging deed. 

Electra, surrounded by evil and hatred, the judge and the victim of 
wrongdoing, has watched the evil of godlessness, pride, irreverence 
and sin, the evil of guile, injustice, hatred and oppression. She is a 
symbol of incorruptible virtue, and thereby the guiding conscience of 
Orestes. When she prays, she prays for the purity of her soul and 
of her deeds and is afraid to sin by praying for vengeance ; she prays 
for divine pity, for all-conquering right. For the love of justice, she 
prays for a just retribution ; for even when she hates, she hates “most 
righteously.” 

Orestes, the rage-inspired man of action, driven to be the tool of 
justice, succumbs at the sight of his horror-filled victory. In vain does 
he try to justify his deed, in vain does he seek the firm support of 
righteousness and justice; he goes insane because he cannot find 
the consolation and the peace of the virtuous. He can only act in 
the name of virtue, for the sake of virtue, but he does not live virtue ; 
whereas Electra, the calm, the composed, the deliberate, does. That 
is why, from the point of view of the action, she is no longer needed 
in the Choéphoroe once Orestes has come through his great crisis of 
indecision—an indecision based on the conflict between his fear of the 
deed and the demands of righteousness and virtue. The enslaved 
Electra has shown her brother the path to just vengeance, and the 
inflammatory exhortations of the agitating and rebellious Chorus 
have driven Orestes to action. 

Armed and strengthened with righteousness, he can kill Aegisthus. 
But the conviction of righteousness alone will not suffice to make him 
spill his mother’s blood. Covered with the blood of the slain Aesgis- 
thus and infuriated at Clytemnestra’s love-inspired sorrow over her 
lover’s death, Orestes is ready to strike. Yet at the sight of his 
mother’s breast, faced with the symbol of motherly tenderness, all 
his rage and indignation fade away and Orestes, the son, is overcome 
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with pity for Clytemnestra, the mother. At that moment, and for that 
moment only, the proportion of the conflict is reduced to the human 
level alone and all rational and moral motivations are repressed by 
the overwhelming voice of blood ties. 

Pylades, the friend and companion, the witness of divine guidance 
and commands, resets the dislocated joints of the action and sub- 
ordinates the motions to the guiding will of the gods. 

Reminded of Apollo’s command, Orestes, the son must yield, but 
he yields primarily out of obedience, not out of conviction. The con- 
viction of the righteousness of his vengeance is but a paltry consola- 
tion for being forced to a deed against which his humanity revolts. 
With this state of mind he cannot escape a growing feeling of guilt. 
This is his predisposition for his punishment—for his madness. 

Essentially, then, the focus of the action in the Choéphoroe is Ores- 
tes’ moral problem. The background, against which the action is set. 
is Agamemnon’s grave, the reminder—a symbol in a way—of the 
impiety, the injustice, and the crime that rule in his land, where love 
has turned into hatred, where success has become a god, and where 
repression and slavery, having disrupted a peaceful and venerable 
order, inspire righteous prayers for a just vengeance. 

The belief in the necessity for requital of evil with evil and death 
with death permeates the play. Vengeance is not only represented as 
a compliance with the divine will, but also as a natural reaction to the 
unrelieved wickedness of the evildoers. However, this justice is 
clearly conceived as righteous only insofar as it brings punishment to 
the guilty ; and Orestes, struck with madness, provides the proof that 
this justice in no way relieves the avenger of guilt for the deed, 
either in his own eyes, or in those of the gods. What, then, shall be 
the answer to the libation-bearers when they ask, “For what redemp- 
tion is there for blood once fallen on the earth?” 

In the Choéphoroe, only Clytemnestra’s futile attempt at redemp- 
tion is shown. Forwarned by her dream of impending retribution, 
she sends libation-bearers with offerings to Agamemnon’s grave so 
as to appease the wrath of the dead. But her act is not prompted by 
contrition and piety; she is driven to it by fear and guile. That is 
why her offerings appear futile and impious, that is why there is no 
redemption for her. The answer to the question of the libation-bear- 
ers is suggested at the close of the Choéphoroe and in the Eumenides, 
where it appears that suffering experienced following the suffering 
caused, atonement and submission to the divine will are apt to earn 
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divine pity and to purify the guilty. In such a spirit of atonement and 
submission, the suffering Orestes and Electra invoke divine pity and 
help for their undertaking, and in this same spirit the afflicted Orestes 
will seek the favor of Apollo. By his atonement and submission “the 
fury of calamity” will at last be “‘lulled to rest, find an end and cease.” 

In the Choéphoroe, justice is spelled out, it is explained, it is under- 
stood. Justice is obeyed and is clearly set above pity which tries in 
vain to assert itself. Orestes is never exclusively the exponent of a 
cause or an idea; even when he knows that his cause is righteous, he 
maintains a sobering distance between his mind, his cause and his 
deeds which he judges independently of one another. 

It is exactly this soberness, with which he grasps the complexity of 
his situation, that makes it impossible for him to get drunk with 
victory, to quench the thirst for blood, or to trample underfoot the 
victims of his vengeance. 

It is his soberness which elicits Electra’s pleading for action in the 
name of righteousness and Pylades’ admonition to act in obedience 
to the divine command. Orestes is compelled to his deed and he 
knows no triumph; indeed he goes insane because in his victory he 
also sees his defeat, in his righteousness he also sees his guilt, in his 
obedience he also sees his rebellion, and because he knows that he is 
wrong for the very reason for which he believes himself to be right. 
This Orestes is no champion. Apollo not only had to command him 
to avenge the murder of his father, but to threaten him, too, lest he 
fail. 

The Orestes of Sophocles, on the other hand, is rather slow in 
arriving on the scene of his triumph, but he is postponing his arrival 
because he is waiting for “the divine mandate” to cleanse his father’s 
halls righteously. In the meantime he is sending both Electra and 
Clytemnestra messages that promise his vengeance. This Orestes 
knows very well that he will avenge his father’s murder; indeed 
Electra saved him and had him reared to become the avenger. When 
he finally does undertake the great enterprise, he goes to Apollo to 
ask for advice—not for a command. Nor does he have any doubt 
about the righteousness of his vengeance; in fact, he has no doubts. 
He is the symbol of “Justice that . . . will come triumphant in her 
righteous strength,’ to borrow a phrase from the Chorus. With 
Sophocles, then, Orestes’ only function is to act out vengeance. En- 
tirely blinded by the justice of his cause and incited to prompt action 
by Electra’s complaints of her mother’s “violence and hardships and 
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all manner of ills,” he can consider nothing but the act which, under 
justice, such a situation demands. To say, or to imply—as some 
do—that Sophocles was probably not interested in the ethical signif- 
icance of his material, but only in the feelings and thoughts of his 
characters—as if the feelings and thoughts in such a play could pos- 
sibly not reflect a moral attitude—seems to us a rather convenient 
way of disposing of the problem which the conclusion of this play 
presents. To all appearances, the play ends with the triumph of Ores- 
tes who destroys his mother without the slightest hesitation, assures 
Electra by saying: “Fear no more that thy proud mother will ever 
put thee to dishonour,” and thereupon proceeds, with a malicious 
joy over Aegisthus’ impending ordeal, to the destruction of this other 
already worn down and crushed victim. Compared with the fate the 
Aeschylean Orestes had to endure, the Sophoclean champion appears, 
at the abrupt conclusion of Electra, at the height of his mission, 
bathed in the glory of its fulfillment, completely absorbed with the 
thought of the justification and usefulness of a pitiless and swift 
retribution. 

It is at this point that Sophocles stops the action on the stage sud- 
denly. In this abruptly arrested scene lies one important clue to the 
meaning of the play which other significant parts of the action com- 
plement. 

If we could assume, as I am sure we cannot, that the audiencé knew 
nothing of the fate of Orestes after the bloody murder of his mother, 
then we could say, as some do, that this play is merely a psychological 
study in “dark passions,” that it is “free of religious or ethical inten- 
tion,” or, on the contrary, we could say with others that it demon- 
strates the Sophoclean character’s complete submission to the divine 
will, and that the Sophoclean Orestes acts without asking any ques- 
tions because he knows that he is acting with a divine mandate which 
man has no right to scrutinize. The Aeschylean Orestes also acts with 
a divine mandate but that does not prevent him from conceiving the 
act in relation to his own attitude. The point is that the Sophoclean 
Orestes does not see himself at all. 

But let us assume, and we have every right to do so, that Orestes’ 
fate was known. Let us now imagine the effect which the triumphant 
ending must have had on those who knew the precipice before which 
the ‘“‘all-unknowning” Orestes stood. 

Against such a background of knowledge, the ending of the play 
assumes a quality of suggestiveness and an all-enveloping significance 
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which is in form if not in content not too much unlike that found in 
Oedipus the King, where the unsuspecting champion was triumphant- 
ly marching to his own perdition. 

With that background of knowledge provided by the audience, 
Orestes appears righteous but overbearing, just but cruel, performing 
base deeds with impudence in the name of justice. His triumph— 
seen through his approaching fate—becomes the fearful spectacle of 
man’s self-deception, of his blindness toward his own shortcomings, 
and of his fateful hatred of evil in others which forces him to become 
evil himself. 

This self-deception, the source of tragic irony, Sophocles has used 
in Oedipus the King, but his treatment of Creon in his Antigone 
provides an even closer parallel to the treatment of Orestes, because 
here not only is the procedure analogous, but especially so is Creon’s 
doggedness which in the name of justice leads him to depravation. 

The important difference between Orestes and Electra is exactly 
that, that as long as the play lasts, Orestes never becomes aware of 
his own guilt; and for him the process of catharsis is still in the 
future when the play ends, whereas Electra is actually fully conscious 
of her growing baseness, which Heinrich Weinstock has rightly 
emphasized in his work on Sophocles. The renunciation of her 
nobility for the sake of a just vengeance constitutes the tragedy of 
her existence. The text provides ample evidence that she knows her 
guilt and is ashamed of her baseness, but her long struggle and suffer- 
ing is the price she pays for being base, for not being able to be 
magnanimous in the face of crime and sinfulness. When the play 
comes to its conclusion, Electra will have reached the height of wick- 
edness and her expiation is not only projected into the past, which 
is filled with unrelieved suffering, but also into the future into which 
she carries the awareness of her depravation. This, it seems to me, is 
the tragic quality of the play. 

It is clear enough for what higher norm Electra is forced to sacri- 
fice her better self, and we know that for her to forget a crime and 
not accept the responsibility for its punishment would mean to be- 
come guilty of impiety. Hofmannsthal, in his Elektra, has turned this 
determined adherence to memory into the highest and most distin- 
guishing mark of humanity, for he thinks that animals and animal- 
like beings alone can forget. Sophocles’ Electra cannot forget and 
therein lies her piety and therein lies her drive to see justice triumph. 
She cannot forget, and therein lies her enduring suffering. However 
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great our respect and admiration may be for her courage, her uncom- 
promising stand, her loyalty to the memory of her father, and her 
piety, however much we may witness with awe the resoluteness and 
fearlessness with which she fulfills her function as Clytemnestra’s 
conscience—a function she fulfilled, at no cost of suffering, in relation 
to Orestes in the Choéphoroe—we still do not feel our sympathy turn 
into that pity mingled with fear which we experienced, for example, 
for Antigone who was prompted by the same norm and the same piety 
to endure suffering and to renounce worldly happiness with courage. 
The reason for that seems to me twofold. 

To begin with, let us assume that the aging Sophocles is meditat- 
ing about some of his earlier plays. We have some justification in 
making such an assumption when we read his Oedipus at Colonus 
where he tried to answer some questions that had arisen from the 
writing of Oedipus the King. I now suggest we assume that Sopho- 
cles wondered what would have happened if Creon had not rashly 
sent Antigone to be entombed alive, but had merely kept this intention 
as a threat to break Antigone’s courage, just as Electra was threaten- 
ed in the same manner by Aegisthus. The body of Polyneices would 
have remained unburied, Antigone would have lived within the gates 
of the palace under strict supervision, as Electra did; she would have 
been reduced to the status of a slave for her insubordination, as 
Electra was; she would not have been allowed to marry and have 
children, as was the case with Electra. Ismene, her sister, unwilling 
to commit herself, would have lived peacefully, if not happily, and 
would have acted as an example of unconvincing reasonableness, just 
as Chrysothemis did. All Antigone could have done under those 
conditions would have been exactly what Electra did: accuse, suffer, 
and wait impatiently for divine vengeance, for an avenger, perhaps 
an exiled Haemon. From the very beginning, Antigone would have 
opposed Creon’s crime, and time would have embittered her opposi- 
tion, deepened her sorrow, and driven her to utter despair. Every day 
her virtuous endurance would have been tried and every day would 
have been one of renouncing peace and comfort, of reaffirming the 
belief in her own piety. Every day would have been a day of remem- 
brance. 

This was exactly the material with which Sophocles began his 
Electra, The problem he was confronted with was that of bringing 
this essentially static situation of a culminating act, to change the 
waiting, the hopes and prayers into a dramatic decision. He borrowed 
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the form from his Antigone. Electra decides to act and asks her sister 
to help, just as Antigone did—and with the same result. Like An- 
tigone, Electra finds that she must bring about the decisive deed 
unaided. In view of the fact that the saga did not permit him to have 
Electra actually become the avenger in deed, it was sufficient, from 
the point of view of the drama, to make her the avenger by a conyinc- 
ing decision. 

In both plays the decision to act is the culmination point, yet the 
analogy in form does not insure an analogous effect. In Antigone, 
the decision to renounce worldly happiness, to uphold the faith in 
divine law, in piety, occurs at the moment when Antigone’s fulfill- 
ment of happiness is at hand. She is about to marry Haemon and all 
the suffering and tribulations of her past are forgotten. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere,* Antigone’s decision to act is an act of re- 
nunciation, of conviction, a tragic sacrifice which determines the 
‘action of the play. Electra does not sacrifice her nobility by her de- 
cision to perform the deed of vengeance herself. She has sacrificed 
her nobility long before she reaches that decision; that renunciation 
is no part of the dramatic culminating point of the play. She decides 
to act herself mostly out of despair caused by her mistaken belief in 
Orestes’ death. Her decision follows years of wretchedness and an 
expressed disregard for anything life may still have to offer. An- 
tigone had to triumph over herself. Electra’s decision, on the other 
hand, is necessarily a last resort prompted by utter despair; it is 
pathetic, but not cause for tragic pity. 

Another reason our sympathy does not turn into pity mingled with 
fear is found in another instance of misplaced timing. 


The entire display of Electra’s suffering, her raving despair, and 
her final decision to act by herself, takes place against a background 
of that sort of self-deception which is the very opposite of tragic 
irony. As long as we, the spectators, know that the characer is de- 
ceiving himself into believing that he is right and triumphant, and 
that his deception is fatal for him, we feel pity for him and fear that 
he will become the victim of his self-deception. In the case of Sopho- 
cles Electra, we know that Orestes has arrived, that the avenger and 
saviour is here. We are easily consoled that Electra’s wretchness will 
soon be dispelled and that her sorrow, however pathetic, is neverthe- 
less at its end. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, in his already mentioned 
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Elektra, has ingeniously exploited the belief in the death of Orestes 
by making the spectator share this belief with Electra. Thus her 
wretchedness and sorrow are felt with the full weight of unrelieved 
reality. 

It appears, then, that the significance of Electra is not so much in 
the “drama,” as such, but rather in the idea by which virtue acts out 
the role of evil; Orestes with blinded single-mindedness, Electra with 
the tragic awareness of depravation, Orestes with ignorance, and 
untutored by suffering, Electra with the knowledge of the evil she 
witnessed, for which she suffered, and with which she sees helplessly 
her own soul afflicted. 
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If Jt Be Not Now, Yet Jt Will Come 


By Leon REISMAN 


HE prolog to the Electra has sometimes been called unSophoclean. 
‘Ai moment is too propitious : the dawn brings a golden sunlight 
and the voices of nesting birds. Orestes and his friends move alertly, 
confidently, on the verge of deeds. The young hero prepares to act 
with a kind of unspoiled alacrity. As Orestes recites his assignment 
in revenge, while the Paidagogos listens to correct his errors, we 
begin to feel that the briskness and dispatch are somehow suspect 
and shallow. We are in the dimension of action, but the action pro- 
ceeds upon a single level according to a plan whose elements are 
logically conceived and causally connected. Orestes will obey Time, 
but it is one-dimensional Time, interpreted as a succession of events 
leading to a mechanical and inexorable conclusion. 

This is the Time, also, in which the gods move to their revenge. 
They will redress the balance with mathematical precision. If Aga- 
memnon was trapped like an animal, then each guilty conspirator is 
ultimately netted and snared. If the plotters moved secretly and with 
stealth, the gods and their agents work furtively to ambush their 
victims. If the murder was committed by treachery, the murderers 
will be led by treachery to a blind and deluded security: they will 
believe that a treacherous Orestes died in a chariot race, ostensibly 
bringing to a conclusion the troubles of the House of Pelops which 
began, the chorus reminds us, with a betrayal during a chariot race. 
Thus the apparent balancing activity of the gods will itself become an 
instrument of treachery to achieve a true and profound balance. 
Once again Time bustles with action, with deeds and incidents logi- 
cally planned and interrelated, and events, moving in an inevitable 
sequence, reach toward their certain and necessary end. 

In the midst of this restless and diligent maneuvering, Electra’s 
wail intrudes. Time, Orestes’ Time, stands still. The measured en- 
terprise pauses. Orestes listens, turns toward the palace. “Shall we 
wait to hear what she is wailing?” he asks. The moment is magical. 
The Time of overt action is close to the Time of waiting. But neither 
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Orestes nor Electra is ready for a recognition scene. “No, no,” the 
Paidagogus reminds us, “Not till we try to do as the god said.” For 
much of the play Orestes must obey Time upon an operational level, 
and Electra must obey Time in another way. 

With the first words of Electra’s monody we are inclined to feel 
that we are at last watching a drama. It is almost with eagerness that 
we leave the business-like world of Orestes for the mournful gloom 
of Electra’s house of pain. Yet it is the Prolog which has given us 
the gift of dramatic time in which an Electra can function. For 
dramatic time provides us with a necessary intensification, diverting 
our attention from Time as events happening to Time as felt dura- 
tion. What fills Electra’s Time is not events but tensions: events for 
her are but the occasions for responses. Orestes, as an acting agent, 
must fill his Time with deeds; Electra, as a waiting agent, must fill 
her Time with the rhythm of her sensibilities : her hopes and her suf- 
fering. 

But the Prolog, in setting dramatic time in motion, has also given 
us a sequential frame with which Electra must eventually come to 
terms. If it is Electra’s task to give meaning to Time, to add to the 
succession of events the dimension of signficance, the Prolog also 
makes clear that it will eventually become her task to move with her 
feelings into the area of performance. If her function would be just 
to suffer, she would become pitiful ; if she would forever emote with- 
out doing, she would become sentimental. The inexorable logic of the 
Prolog extends objectivity to the character of Electra and inevitability 
to the deed which must be done. If Orestes must learn from Electra, 
Electra must leern from Orestes. Orestes provides the form for 
acting ; Electra contributes the quality: both are necessary. 

That Electra is a woman gives the play its special poignancy. It is 
her job as a woman to wait and not to do. Otherwise she would be 
another Hamlet, delaying until the deed can take on meaning. Her 
function is to keep the horror alive, to hear the murdering axe still 
ringing against the oak boards, to give meaning to the passage of 
time, and, as a woman, desperately to horde her remaining feminine 
resources, while waiting for Orestes to act. She recognizes that the 
delay brutalizes her, but she is also aware that if she had to perform 
the deed herself she would sacrifice her womanhood entirely. Her 
waiting is a kind of pregnancy. Her wailing and her grief bring a 
ripeness for action. She is big with Time and the meaning of Time. 
She nurtures the resentment of the chorus against the usurpers until 
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the final retribution is approved. The appearance of Orestes is a kind 
of fruition to the strain and agony of her resolution. During much 
of the play, her task is to maintain an iron resolve, but ever to wait 
and conserve her womanliness. 


But this type of waiting is a way uf acting. Against her will her 
tenacity makes her harder, her irascibility grows. Correspondingly, 
as the series of attacks against her proceed, she becomes more and 
more isolated. The time left for realizing herself as a woman is run- 
ning out. When she hears Orestes is dead, she plunges into despair, 
but her intent never wavers. Her sister, bringing news that Agamem- 
non’s grave has been wreathed with offerings, gives her the time she 
needs for revitalizing herself. In a long stichomythia, like a Platonic 
dialog, she “proves” to her sister that Orestes is dead ; the two women 
must do the deed. Electra moves toward the realm of deeds through 
the instrument of logic. And she defends her new resolve to accept 
the role of active agent by detailing the male rewards they will earn: 
all men love the strong, and everyone will approve the male courage 
with which they clear the family name. She still clings to her sister 
and wants her to help. But upon being rebuffed, her heroic tem- 
per embraces her isolation: she will do the male deed alone. 


At this moment Pylades gives Electra the urn which, he says, con- 
tains Orestes’ ashes. The transformation in Electra is complete and 
startling. Gone is her masculine courage. Here is a woman, who had 
cherished Agamemnon’s name as his wife refused to do, who had 
nursed Orestes as his mother never did. Just as Electra’s fierce 
resolve and agonized isolation gives meaning to the revenge, her 
great capacity for love and suffering shows us how rich her life as 
a woman might have been; she makes life worth living, endows it 
with significance. And as a woman she wishes to die with her brother. 
She will accept the final isolation of death. Upon the level of Electra’s 
feelings, the two scenes thus juxtaposed gives us part of the violent 
rhythm of Electra’s suffering and resolution. Upon the level of the 
logically planned action, the two scenes are contradictory: at one 
moment she will wield the sword of jusice alone; at the next moment 
she asks but to die. But unknown to the heroine, she has fulfilled her 
waiting function. In accepting the revenge of her responsibility she 
has given meaning to the sphere of deeds ; in asking for final isolation 
and death, she has given profound meaning to the sphere of feeling 
and suffering. We are ready for the two spheres to meet and enlighten 
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and interpenetrate each other. We are ready for the recognition 
scene. We are ready for the contradiction to become a paradox. 

The pulsating scene which follows is full of mystical transforma- 
tions. As if partaking in the catechism of an initiation ceremony, 
Orestes learns the meaning of glib action in terms of tears and human 
ravagement, of affection and of joy. Electra, as the central character, 
moves more slowly. Desperately she grasps the urn, straining to re- 
tain her womanhood, clinging to this symbol of her life of resolute 
suffering. She does not yet know she has passed beyond her old life. 

Orx«steEs: Give hack this jar and you shall learn everything. 
Evectra: My friend, do not force me to that. 
OrestEs: Do as I say and you shall not go wrong. 

When she yields, Orestes reveals himself. And before our eyes 
she softens and blooms, the vears of waste drop away, and this girl 
who has been so wistful about the past, now looks at Orestes as if 
her father had returned restoring the happy days of her childhood. 

Irrepressibly, relief and joy well up in Electra. These emotions 
are but the opposite pole of her suffering. With unfeigned delight, 
she sees Orestes as her champion ready to act against her mother and 
the burly Aegisthos. But she is using joy, as she used suffering, as a 
way of saving and renewing her womanhood in the old mode of feel- 
ing and waiting, while someone else is to perform the deed. Too 
much joy, like too much suffering, is incompatible with action. Ores- 
tes must warn her repeatedly, “We must remember the work we have 
to do.” When Electra rejoins, “Only now am I free to: speak,” she 
is wrong; the free-floating Time of suffering has passed. She has 
earned the right to move, as a woman, in this operational sphere, but 
she must come to terms with this new world of planned actions. In 
a deep sense her suffering gave meaning to the indefatigable worker, 
Orestes, and brought him to her. But as he had to accept her and 
learn from her, she now must add the dimension.of his activity to her 
own. He reminds her and us, ““You saw me when the god move me 
to come.” Joy, like suffering, must now adjust to the scheme of do- 
ing; if the gods move by stealth, Electra is not free to cry her joy 
aloud. Freedom comes to the world of planning only after the deed 
has been consummated. Orestes tells her ; “When we shall have won, 
then we shall reoice, Then we shall laugh freely.” Paidagogos puts 
it bluntly, “Now that you’ve finished all you had to say, All your in- 
satiable shouting for joy, Go in. Indecision is fatal; It is essential 
to finish up.” 
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And at last Electra is ready to participate in acting. She assents to 
the direction of the god, Apollo, accepts full partnership in the enter- 
prise, and in a formal prayer asks, “I pray and beeseech and beg you, 
be propitious to us and the things we intend to do.” Her heroic 
irascibility revives. But now she has earned the right to take part 
in the deed and retain her womanliness. As Orestes prepares to act, 
she directs the action; as Orestes commits the deed, she comments 
with the vigor of a performer upon the meaning of the deed. Orestes 
acts for her: after he kills Clytemnestra, he tells his sister : “No long- 
er fear that your mother’s will could humble you again.” Electra at 
the end can give us the feeling of the significance of time upon the 
level of events and deeds, and she can do so without betraying her 
womanhood. During the period of her travail, she was free to hope 
and suffer, and thus cherished her feminine nature. Now the chorus 
in the exodion affirms what Orestes had promised: at last she is truly 
free, She can fully realize her nature. The Time of feeling and the 
Time of doing have blended: this is what Electra finally earns for 
herself and her society. 
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“Che Electra” of Sophocles 


By Ropert W. CorriGANn 


(1) Introduction 


ene version of the Electra theme has been a constant source 
of trouble to the critics of Greek tragedy. Many of them con- 
clude that it is a beautiful play, but a very poor tragedy. Other critics 
will defend the play on the grounds that if Sophocles wrote it, it must 
be good. Finally, there are those critics who try to infuse meaning 
into the play by forcing it into a philosophic framework which the 
critic has assumed prior to his analysis of the play. Let us look, brief- 
ly, at some of the conclusions reached by these critics. 
Professor A. J. A. Waldock concludes his essay as follows: 


Sophocles aims lower than he could: but how much occasion for our 
thanks! The Electra is not a great tragedy, is not even (in a deep way) 
a tragedy; it is still a play by a very great dramatist. And in what other 
play of the seven can we so observe the sleights of the Master? 


Professor Kitto practically dismisses the play when he says: 


Sophocles is indeed farther than most dramatists from preaching, but 
he does raise a moral problem in the Electra and then, writing poetry, 
puts the problem by ; he must excuse us then if we take no further in- 
terest either in his characters or in his poetry, and if we think little of 
his artistic integrity. It is incredible that Sophocles, with the moral 
cruelty and indifference of certain scientific novelists, should have 
dramatized this dreadful tale merely to show what the actors in it were 
like. If he abdicates his moral sense here he abdicates also his title 
of poet. 


Professor Sheppard tries to force the play into an Aeschylean 
framework. He says: 


The tragedy, I submit, is accomplished. The very coolness, the calculated 
cruelty with which Aegisthus is received and trapped, makes his death 
“a parergon.” But Electra, when it comes to the killing, calls for haste. 
She wants to get the whole episode dismissed as if it were an episode. 
She wants Aegisthus to he despatched and put out of sight. She wants 
to forget, not Aegisthus, but all the past. 


We know she cannot. After line 1490 she does not speak. But while 
Orestes makes his final moral, and while the chorus raises their song 
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of triumph, Electra still stands before us a tragic, not, I venture to 
think, a cheerful spectator. 


I venture to suggest that if, at the conclusion, the chorus had uttered 
a bewildered cry instead of a clear shout of triumph, our own realiza- 
tion of the tragedy would be less poignant. 

Professor Bowra attempts to solve the play with the maxim: “The 
gods hate evil and demand its punishment; this is the action of the 
play.” 

Finally, we find Professor Falk summarizes his essay on Electra 
with the following statement : 

It appears, then that the significance of Electra is not so much in the 
“drama,” as such, but rather in the idea by which virtue acts out the 
role of evil; Orestes with blinded single-mindedness, Electra with the 
tragic awareness of depravation, Orestes with ignorance, and untutored 
by suffering, Electra, with the knowledge of the evil she witnessed, 
for which she suffered, and with which she sees helplessly her own soul 
afflicted. 

The purpose of this rather tedious cataloging of conclusions is 
twofold. It gives an indication of the variety of ways in which this 
play—so difficult to analyze—has been discussed. But more import- 
ant is the suggestion that these critics are trying to make the Electra 
fit into an idea of tragedy which cannot be applied to the later trage- 
dies of Sophocles. Any student of the Greek drama is aware that 
Sophocles’ art developed in very definite progressions and that the 
tragic view of his early plays—Antigone and Ajax—is greatly differ- 
ent from the view manifested in such a middle play as Oedipus Tyran- 
nus. They even grant that the Oedipus at Colonnos, written in Sopho- 
cles’ old age, is a different kind of tragedy than, say, Oedipus Tyran- 
nus. Why can they not include Electra, which was also written late 
in Sophocles’ life, in this last group? Perhaps we should consider the 
play from a new direction. This is the purpose of our introduction. 

In Christian theology, especially as artistically represented in The 
Divine Comedy, the concept of Purgatory is advanced as the answer 
to the irreconcilable poles of Heaven and Hell. It is that symbolic 
place in which fallen man, through suffering, if steadfast in his belief 
of salvation, can eventually progress to the place of Beatitude. Dante 
realized the meaning inherent in the paradox of strength in weak- 
ness; he sought to dramatize in the Purgatorio what the soul may 
achieve through humility, suffering, and time. One of the great reve- 
lations of the second part of the Divine Comedy is its dramatic state- 
ment that time, which can destroy the flesh, also functions as a 
weapon against evil. 
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Our comparison with Dante can go no further. The Paradiso 
offers a place of blessedness which is alien to the world of tragedy. 
However, in Sophocles there is an analogous state of being, the con- 
dition of wisdom. The most persistant question asked in the Electra 
—in all of Sophocles’ plays for that matter—is what is wisdom. Is 
wisdom following the laws of the land? Is wisdom patience? or the 
riddling of the Sphinx ? or knowing oneself ? The answer seems to be: 

There is no happiness where there is no wisdom; 
No wisdom but in submission to the gods. 


Big words are always punished, 
And proud men in old age learn to he wise. 


Futhermore, we know that it is: “Zeus, who guided men to think, 
who has laid it down that wisdom comes alone through suffering.” 

If this view is true for Sophocles, then it would seem that the em- 
phasis in the Electra is on the heroic endurance, in the loneliness of 
heroic rightness, for the greatness of suffering, which leads to wis- 
dom. In the Antigone the heroine achieves her status by a kind of 
Phoenix death. In the Oedipus Tyrannus there is much which seems 
to indicate that human virtue cannot surmount the evil in the universe ; 
the cards are stacked almost senselessly against man. In Sophocles’ 
later plays, particularly the Oedipus at Colonnos and the Electra, man 
begins to count again, but more brightly than ever before; his inner 
divinity is vindicated. 

One cannot help but compare this development to that of Homer. 
In the Iliad, Achilles challenged life, like a citadel that must be storm- 
ed to achieve glory. Life is complete when one reaches the greatest 
moment of contempt for it; when one sacrifices one’s life for more 
important values. 

In the Odyssey, written much later in Homer's life, life is an end in 
itself, a fascinating puzzle of experience and knowledge. Philosophic- 
ally, Achilles is the one ; Odysseus, the many. Odysseus is often given 
the following epithet : “The long-enduring and full of counsel.” This 
means that Odysseus was viewed as a man who had the capacity to get 
through life successfully with an intellect capable of deciphering its 
problems. In the Odyssey we sense that the association of knowledge 
with endurance is fundamental. In the /liad, heroism and early death 
are associated. 

The final plays of Sophocles, although more subtle perhaps, are 
like the Odyssey of Homer. Now, with the terrific resilience of the 
human spirit, Sophocles feels a new value emerging. Heroism is 
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closer to life, closer to man. Life, instead of death, reveals the divine 
in man. Therefore, tragic knowledge is not acquired at the expense 
of life. Now the finding out itself becomes the essence ; knowledge is 
not too late, because the hero can endure. 

With this view Time becomes a mysterious, healing element in 
human experience. No matter how intense suffering may be, and the 
extension of time as we see in the Electra can stretch this intensity 
to the point of almost shattering the individual, paradoxically time 
and the faithful act of living alone brings salvation; to be sure this 
does not mean that just staying alive is what counts. (Odysseus, the 
crafty, is sometimes marred by that.) It is the standard of moral 
living that counts. This is really the point of the contrast between 
Electra and Chrysothemis. Where the effect of evil breaks the com- 
mon soul of Chrysothemis, it confirms the noble soul of Electra. The 
significance of Electra’s position is that she freely and self-conscious- 
ly chose the role of adversity rather than the spiritual self-destruction 
which is entailed in Chrysothemis’ desperate clinging to life. 

At a certain point, time becomes irrelevant; it has done its worst; 
then, the hero can act in life. This is the central action of the Electra. 
Her job was to wait; and in successfully enduring she turned the 
oppressive lengths of time to tragic knowledge. 


(2) The Concept of Time in The Electra 


This leads to a fuller discussion of the concept of time. When we 
consider time in the Electra, the opening lines of T. S. Eliot’s “Burnt 
Norton” come to mind: 


Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable. 


All that has gone before is told again with the playing out of Sopho- 
cles’ drama. In the opening speech Paidagogos introduces Orestes to 
the audience and tells what has happened before the play began, not 
only for the benefit of that audience, but for Orestes too. Exposition 
here serves two functions: to inform the observer and to rekindle 
Orestes’ emotions. But more than that. . . what has happened in 
time past serves to become an energetic force in time present and 
future. Throughout the play Agamemnon’s murder is brought for- 
ward to time present : 


E.ectrA: Ah, it is with shame I lie 
In that house, mourning all night 
My father’s wretched death. 
No far-off wargod killed him, 
My mother with her lover, with 
Cruel Aegisthos, axe to oak, 
Brought down his head. 


CuHorus: .. Will you still waste 
For Agamemnon long since 
Guile-snared by that mother, 
By her delivered into the hand of the killer. 


EvectrA: This I know but I can never 
But I will never 
Stop mourning my father dead. 


Cuorus: With a terrible cry, 
Agamemnon met 
The murdering edge 
In his own bed. 


EvectkA: .. . and that life: do you suppose 
It is sweet to me to have to see Aegesthos 
In my father’s seat, wearing my father’s clothes, 
Pouring libations at the hearth 
Where he brought my father down? 


The murder is brought closer and closer to us through repetition. It 
takes place again and again in our mind’s eye as it is brought closer 
and closer to Orestes’ and Electra’s eyes. The retelling energizes and 
in a way justifies them at the same time as it somehow characterizes 
and brings them alive for us. 

Even the reason for the murder is rehearsed : 


CiyTteEM: Because that man who you still cry for 
Was the one Greek who could bear to sacrilice 
Your sister. He had not suffered as I had; 
He sowed her, and | bore her. So be it. 
But tell me why, tell me for whom, he killed her? 
lor the Argives you say? But for them - 
He had no right to offer up my child. 
Or was it for his brother Menelaos 
My child was slain, and I not to claim justice? 
Again and again the “Complication” is woven and rewoven in poetic 
language. Each time it becomes more a part of the present and at the 
same time determines the future. 
ELEctTRA: Furies, you are aware 
Of murders and adulteries: 
Come! Help! Avenge 
My father’s murder! 
Send me my brother! 
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The time Electra and Orestes know is not the same as the time the 
audience realizes. Orestes has already come. Electra’s desire (in 
future time) is already present. It might be stated as a kind of for- 
mula: because of time past Electra looks into time future and it is 
already present in Orestes. In the play all is now; it has happened all 
at once for the audience. The audience sees Orestes and hears Elec- 
tra’s speech. 

This technique, Greek perception, or what you will, is evident 
throughout the play. Orestes is constantly looked for and at the same 
time. . . present. Agamemnon is constantly murdered, mourned and 
avenged. The emphasis is placed on the murder, mourning and ven- 
geance. The murder is brought into the present by means of lan- 
guage; language so colorful, if not horrific, that the murder takes 
place in the present mind again and again. The mourning is seen. 
The vengeance is planned, described and the results are shown. 

From the beginning of the drama the audience is aware of what 
has happened and what will happen. Because past, present and future 
are in some way demonstrated, time becomes fused and anonymous. 
What has happened, what is happening and what will happen are in- 
extricably bound in a network of time that knows no fixed moment ; 
and this makes for a constant nowness, timelessness, no time at all. 

On the mere literal level we notice that from the opening scene 
forward, time is an important idea in the minds of all the characters. 
They each think of time differently ; as a result, we are forced to ask: 
‘What does time mean?” “What is its purpose?” Even a brief 
analysis points, I think, to the conclusions that we drew above. 

We meet the time three times in the opening scene. The Paidagogos 
exhorts Orestes to action with: “There is no time to pause, for you 
are on the verge of deeds.” Orestes in answering concludes his ac- 
count of the plan with: “we shall depart, obeying Time, which rules 
all difficult deeds.”” And as they leave, in the midst of Electra’s wails 
from within the palace, Orestes asks : ‘‘Shall we wait to hear what she 
is wailing?” What are the difficult deeds which men obedient to time 
must perform? Perhaps it is the murder, but the play is bothersome 
to most critics because the matricide is done so easily and quickly. 
Why does Electra’s wail occur immediately following Orestes remark 
about “obeying Time”? Is this a hint that the real difficulty is to be 
found in those wails? Why does Orestes want to “wait” to hear 
what this wailing is trying to communicate? We do not know yet; but 
these hints are certainly plausible. Will the text substantiate them? 
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When Electra appears, she is beginning to “sink under her trouble” 
and asks why Orestes delays. Why is it so hard to wait; time is de- 
stroying her. The Chorus answers almost platitudinously: “Be 
patient, Time is an easy god.” But is it? We have adequate proof 
before our eyes that it is not and that time is making Electra suffer. 
As the delay continues, we begin to see Electra lose hope before our 
eyes. She says: 

I begin to fail. He drains my hope, 

My hope of hope, with his delaying. 

Here is neither wisdom nor piety, my friends, 

But evils, which force me to evil. 
Time has brought Electra to the point that her suffering almost de- 
stroys her; and what is more important, she is losing belief in her 
whole faith in living and trust in the gods. We notice that evil is 
equated not with murder, but with that impiety which leads man to 
give up the moral standards by which he lives. Is the play about 
revenge and matricide? Or is it an action in which time leads man to 
an understanding of his suffering? In fact, is it not possible that for 
Electra to commit the murder, which she believes she must not, she 
is doing evil? She is becoming her mother all over again? 

When Chrysothemis enters telling of Aegisthus’ plans to lock 
Electra up, she warns Electra to: 

Think, therefore; 

Do not blame me later, when you suffer, 

But think in time. 
Time in another light is thus displayed. On this occasion time is view- 
ed through the eyes of the prudent sister who will not admit the 
reality and effects of time. But the scene is effective, for it points out 
more clearly what time means to Electra. 

This is followed by the Chorus’ optimistic song that “Justice is 
coming my child, coming in no long time.” But who comes? Clytem- 
nestra! And once again we see how time has ravished Electra as she 
argues with her mother. This scene which ends with Electra’s almost 
inhuman ragings shows how time has almost destroyed her as a 
human being. Time is hard, and when she links all time—past, pres- 
ent, and future—into her impassioned shoutings, we see her almost 
at the breaking point. 

You say I raised him up to plague you; 
I did, I would, I will if I can, be sure of that; 
And therefore if you wish you may call me 


Foul-mouthed and impious 
For I am close to you, close to your nature. 
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After the Paidagogos enters and tells of Orestes’ supposed death 
and Clytemnestra has given her official reply and led the Paidagogos 
into the palace, we find Electra alone, She has lost all hope, for: 

Misery most familiar 

Accumulating year by year 

Stubbornly, on my life” 
has caused her to ask for death. “Death would be a grace, but life is 
pain, I have no thirst for life.” Time has all but destroyed her when 
she decides to do the deed herself. This is more than the desperate 
move of one whose brother, who was coming to do her dirty work for 
her, is now dead. The Electra we have seen throughout the first two- 
thirds of the play is a woman of great strength who has willed not to 
act. (Why, we shall discuss later.) This decision is to show us the 
effects of time on her. 

That Electra has given up her belief in what is wisdom is finally 
driven home in the brilliant “urn” scene in which she says: 

In a single day, everything snatched away 
As though a storm had passed: our father gone, 
I dead in you, you vanished into death, 
You came a hard road, my love, it was my death; 
A hard road, my love, my brother. 
And now you must receive me under your roof, 
Nothing to nothing, I with you down there 
For the rest of time. 
She has given up to time and wills to die and join her brother. 

The recognition takes place; joy follows. In her ecstasy she for- 
gets Orestes’ task. He says: “Do not speak too long when we lack 
the time.” Her reply is significant : 

But now that you have come, 

Who would give up speech for silence? 
Now that beyond thought 

I see you, beyond hope? 

She is beyond time now; time is irrelevant and “now,” as the 
Paidagogos says, “‘is the time to act.” Electra has conquered time, and 
with her knowledge she assists in the trapping of Aegisthos. With a 
line filled with meaning, she says to Aegisthos as he enters the palace 
to his doom: 

This is accomplished in me. In this time 

I have learned this wisdom: yield to the strong. 
In time (with all its connotations) she has learned wisdom, and that 
wisdom is the wisdom of the gods. With such wisdom Electra and 
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all of “Atreus suffering seed to freedom barely emerged through this 
struggle realized.” 


(3) The Oracle of Apollo 


Two other problems, closely related to one another, have bothered 
many critics of the play. The first is what is the role of Apollo in the 
play? The second, why Electra does not do the deed herself since 
she is so oppressed by the conditions in the palace of Argos. 

The objections which are raised to the first question usually hinge 
on the problem of who is guilty for the murders of Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthos. Some critics conclude that Sophocles is not a moral play- 
wright since there is never a problem of guilt involved with the action. 
Electra and Orestes meet; they act quickly, almost enjoying them- 
selves ; and the play ends with the House of Atreus freed from suf- 
fering and sin. Other critics argue in reverse. They maintain that as 
the play ends, the question of guilt emerges; and we are pointing to 
another play in which Orestes will suffer for the murder. They in- 
sist that, although the guilt of the murder is never discussed, the 
Greek audience is always aware that it exists and will expect it to be 
treated in another play. 

The evidence of the play denies the validity of either of these 
critical positions. I believe it is safe to assume, and the play supports 
this assumption, that Sophocles, the dramatist of the established Greek 
democracy, accepted the Aeschylean answer to the problem of guilt 
and went on from there. There is nothing in the play to indicate his 
concern for the guilt associated with the act, and there is every in- 
dication that he assumed the righteousness of it. Recall Orestes lines: 

O House of my Fathers, on these new paths 

Receive me kindly! At the god’s urging, 

With justice, I come to purify you. 

May this land not reject me in dishonor, . 

But take me in, to make it flourish again. 
Orestes has come with the sanction of Apollo. Aeschylus used this 
sanction as a means to introduce the question of justice on a divine 
level. Orestes is not responsible for the matricide in The Choephoroe ; 
he acted on Apollo’s command, and it is Apollo’s position which is 
judged by Athena in the Eumenides. 

Aeschylus’ trilogy was written and produced in 458 B.C.; and 
Sophocles’ play, although we cannot date it exactly, was probably 
written about 410 B.C. At least forty years have elapsed since the 
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Orestes was written. When one realizes the assumption that we make 
today concerning events which were written about in the periods of 
1910-1915, it does not seem too difficult for us to accept the idea that 
Sophocles assumed that the question of Orestes guilt had already 
been more than adequately solved. This does not mean that he can- 
not question Aeschylus’ solution. However, there is nothing in his play 
that leads us to believe so; in fact, it points strongely to his acceptance 
of the Aeschylean conclusion concerning the problem of Orestes’ guilt. 

The second problem is equally bothersome to critics, and I believe 
equally well solved by the play. Why is it that Electra does not do 
the act herself? Professor Falk states the case most persuasively. 

Flectra does not sacrifice her nobility by her decision to perform the 
deed of vengeance herself. She has sacrificed her nobility long before 
she reaches that decision; that renunciation is no part of the dramatic 
culminating point of the play. She decides to act herself mostly out of 
despair caused by her mistaken belief in Orestes’ death.’ Her decision 
follows years of wretchedness and an expressed disregard for anything 
life may still have to offer. Antigone had to triumph over herself. 
Flectra’s decision, on the other hand, is necessarily a last resort prompt- 
ed by utter despair; it is pathetic, but not cause for tragic pity. 

Our answer to this objection is linked with the fact that Sopho- 
cles had assumed the justice of Apollo’s command that Orestes avenge 
his father’s murder. If this is so, then as Profesor Thomson’s studies 
make quite clear, only the son can avenge his father. This is a patri- 
lineal society, and the chief crime is really that of Aegisthos—(we 
shall discuss this in fuller detail later). Clytemnestra is the accom- 
plice to the crime and therefore guilty. But the very fact that Sopho- 
cles has reversed the order of the murders, that Electra plays a part 
in Aegisthos’ murder, that Aegisthos is presented as the stronger of 
the two tyrants, and that Atreus’ House is seen as suffering not be- 
cause of the crime so much as the fact that the order of the state has 
been upset points quite clearly to the fact that Sophocles has assumed 
the conclusion of Athena at the close of the Eumenides. 

That this is so is further evidenced by the remark of the Paida- 
gogos in the play’s opening speech. He says: 

Your sister snatched you from your father’s killers, 


And brought you to me to guard, till you reached the age 
When you could avenge that father’s murder. 


Compare this with the Electra we meet in the opening of The Choe- 

phoroe. In the Aeschylean play she does not know how to think, feel, 

or act. She cannot be sure what her role is; she wants Orestes to 
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come and help her ; not because it is his duty, but because she is help- 
less in her situation. Sophocles’ Electra from the moment the murder 
of Agamemnon occurs knows that in a patrilineal society the son must 
avenge the murder of his father. 

Finally, we are never allowed to forget that Electra has had word 
from Orestes that he knows of his duty and that he will come. She 
says: 

Him I expect without rest, 

Being unwed and childless, 

Having my grief, and a fruitlessly evil lot. 

Whatever he hears he forgets, or else 

Why should he not come as he says? 

He longs too, but his longings fall short. 
Is this not evidence enough that the divine order which Sophocles 
assumes, and with which he has endowed his Electra, can be sufficient 
reason for Electra not to act? 

That we can hold this position really does not need any of the fore- 
going passages, although they do further explain it, since the play’s 
central action is located in Electra’s fight to honor the laws of the 
gods. Her struggle within herself (and her great fear) is that having 
to wait so long she will lose belief in the established justice of the 
gods and take justice into her own hands as Clytemnestra had done.. 
That is what she means when she says she is “terrible like” her 
mother. That is what she means when she is losing hope and is being 
driven to an evil which is “neither wisdom nor piety.” That is what 
she means when she wails : “If God’s justice is not done, then fear and 
piety are utterly gone from among us morals.” Electra cannot act 
because she (as is Sophocles) is committed to a standard of morality 
which will not allow her to act. Her tragic suffering lies in the fact 
that she is not only being destroyed by the evils surrounding her but 
that in her doubts she is destroying herself as the ever-delaying time 
withholds the action which will free her. She is more than a pathetic 
creature. Her suffering is on a level of intensity to which Sophocles 
had not attained in any of his earlier plays; and if we cannot pity 
her in this situation, it is only because we are not aware of the tragic 
idea which Sophocles is realizing in this play. 


(4) The Image Patterns in the Play 


There are two major image patterns and two minor patterns related 
to the first of the major ones. The first pattern of thematic imagery 
which we become aware of in the opening scene and which continues 
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throughout the play is the light-darkness: life-death pattern, which 
symbolizes the idea of wisdom. Closely related to it are the less dom- 
inant pollution images of disease and natural disorder, and the chariot 
images symbolizing the ruling of the state and the balance of justice. 
The second major pattern, symbolizing Apollo’s command that the 
murders be done secretly, is the snare image sequence. Let us look 
briefly at each of these. 

The scene opens with Orestes and his companions deciding what 
is to be done. “The sunlight already bright about us.. . And the dark 
sky of stars has faded.”’ They are on the verge of deeds which bring 
justice and freedom and the sunlight symbolizes the hope and life of 
their venture. 

This scene is immediately followed by Electra appearing not in the 
sun but in the dark. The very sun of hope has become: 

O day light, 

O air, the sheath of earth, 

How you have shaken with mourning, 
And you have felt 


The breast beaten for grief 
At the hour of night’s going. 


It is in this opening speech that Sophocles introduces his first related 
minor theme, that of disease and pollution. The House of Argos is 
decayed and all of nature is dying. (“So a bird cries with her young 
lost.”’) 

The dark-light imagery gives over momentarily to the snare pat- 
terns, but is resumed when Electra decribes her loss of hope in terms 
of darkness. It takes full command in Chrysothemis’ description of 
Clytemnestra’s prophetic dream: 


They say 

She saw our father with her in the light of day. 
On the hearth he was, planting his sceptre 

Which Aegisthos holds now. From that sceptre grew 
A swelling brance which brought at last 

The whole land of Mycenae under its shadow. 

This I heard , 

From one who heard her tell her dream to the sun, 
It is all I know 

Except that it was in fear she sent me. 


The sunlight is bringing new hope and with it life. In order to achieve 
this, the light mingles with the fertility symbolism of death and re- 
birth, 

This scene is followed by the choral epode which introduces the 


‘ second minor theme—the chariot race—in its description of what has 
happened to the House of Atreus: 


Ah, Pelops! your ancient 
Chariot racing 

Has proved unrelenting 
To this, our land. 

Since Myrtilos was hurled 
From his golden car 

To an Ocean bed; 
Uprooted cruelly, thrown: 
cs Slain with treachery, slain: 
Ever, 

Ever with us at home 
Suffering and shame. 


This passage is not only descriptive of the condition of the Argive 
si house, but it is an ironic foreshadowing of the Paidagogos’ descrip- 
Mh tion of Orestes’ death. 


And so, one day near sundown, 
When the swift chariots gathered for a race, 
He too drove in among the thronging wheels: 
tess Ten chariots all together, one from Athens. 
At first they all went well, but at the seventh circling 
The Aenian’s hard-mouthed foals bolted: swinging round, 
4 Crashed full into the Barcaean car; 
: And at that accident one after the other 
Collided, smashed up together, heaped 
The Krisan plain with wreckage of chariots. 
But this the sly Athenian saw, made way 
ve For the turbulent wave of racers down the centre. 
Orestes was last, holding his horses in, 
A Trusting to the finish. 
But when he saw that one competitor ahead 
He screamed to pierce his horses’ ears, gave chase; 
And so they sped, the yokes just even, 


‘ ; i First one then the other winning by a head. 
; . For the whole course so far unfortunate Orestes 
: Had driven safely, guided his team aright. 
4 But now he loosed the left-hand rein too far, 
Forgetting the goal-post, crashed. 


The axle broke and he was thrown 
Over the rail and twisted in the reins; 
. : As he struck the ground his team bolted away. 

es And now the multitude who saw him thrown 

Set up a wailing for that youth 

Fie Who did such deeds and met such end: 
. a Trown up, legs first, then dragged along the ground, 
| ; Till the other drivers brought his hourses to a stop, 
And freed the bleeding body which his friends 
Could recognize no more. 
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The whole horse race image in both these passages is symbolic of the 
way a leader guides his state. Orestes is killed, as a state is ruined, 
loosing his left hand. The left hand, the “sinister” weakling, which 
Hemingway so brilliantly describes in The Old Man and The Sea, 
is the evil force which upsets order in government. How much Aegis- 
thus is like this “sinister” weakling. 

With this news Electra enters into the “dark night of the soul.” 
She has lived for Orestes’ return and now he is dead, and she can 
only wish for darkness and death also. 


Xeloved Orestes, your death destroyed me. 

I have lost all heart for my one hope, 

That you would return alive some day 

To avenge my father and me. Where must I go? 
I am alone without you and my father. 

I must go back, I must serve 

My father’s murderers, my sorest 

Human affliction. Is it not well with me? 

But never, in such time as may be left me, 

Will | go in to them. Here by the gate 

1 will lay my loveless life to dry up. 

If any in the house think me offensive 

Let him put me to death: death would be grace, 
But life is pain, I have no thirst for life. 


Pathetically, the Chorus asks: Where is the light? 


Where are Zeus’ lightnings, where is bright Helios 
If they watch this and hide it away in silence? 


The action remains in the darkness of death until Orestes is recog- 
nized by his sister. There is, however, a moment when his return is 
hinted at by Chrysothemis; and once again the light-life imagery 
appears. She has just come from Agamemnon’s tomb and has dis- 
covered life which will bring forth the light of new hope. 


I saw that from the top of the barrow 
Fresh streams of milk had flowed, and that a wreath 
Of many kinds of flowers crowned the tomb, 


That fate has been hard so far. But now, at least, the day 

Gives promise of good things beginning! 
Electra scoffs at her sister’s foolish hopes and Orestes’ entrance is 
prepared for by a choral pall: 


Why, wien we see the wise and obedient birds 

Heedful of those who dreamed them and brought them to birth, 
Can we not do as much? 

Neither the thunder of God 


Nor his laws in the stars 
Shall be hid too long. 
O subterranean voice, go, cry cruelly to Atreus’ dead 
sons your mirthless news,. . . 
The recognition scene puts the light-life imagery in sharper focus. 
Electra mourning over the urn containing the ashes of the supposedly 
dead Orestes cries: 


O ashes of Orestes, best beloved! 

I have you back now, with hope gone: 

I did not send you forth so. 

Ah, this is nothingness my hands life up, 
And I sent you from your house all shining! 


In a single day, everything snatched away 
As though a storm had passed: our father gone, 
I dead in you, you vanished into death,. . . 


You came a hard road, my love, it was my death; 
A hard road, my love, my brother. 

And now you must receive me under your roof, 
Nothing to nothing. I with you down there 

For the rest of time. 

But the light finally comes and with it new life for the House of 
Atreus. Orestes reveals himself; and as he and Electra joining the 
Paidagogos to go in to do the murder, Electra shouts for joy, saying: 

O sacred light! How did you come, the one rescuer 

Of Agamemnon’s house? 
It is time now to act and significantly they pray to Apollo, the God of 
Light, to guide them in their actions. They have learned wisdom ; and, 
as they go inside to murder Clytemestra and Aegisthos in the dark- 
ness, “Atreus suffering seed” can emerge from the darkness of death 
into the light of freedom. 

In a similar, although less subtle, way the snare imagery functions 
throughout the play as a concrete manifestation of Apollo’s injunc- 
tion to a secret and beguiling revenge. The thematic pattern begins 
when Orestes announces Apollo’s command : 

With neither shield nor army, secretly 

Your own just hand shall deal them their due pay. 
The chorus then echoes the snares that have existed in the suffering 
history of the House of Atreus. Agamemnon was murdered by the 
“slyness” of a “guileful” Clytemnestra. And the furies have be- 
deviled the House from a “terrible ambush.” Clytemnestra, upon 
meeting Electra, speaks to her like a caged animal : 
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T see you have twisted loose again. 

Aegisthos is gone, who always keeps you in 

Where you cannot revile your kin publicly. 
The snare imagery reaches its first climax in the Paidagogos — 
Clytemnestra scene in which Clytemnestra is beginning to be trapped 
by the snares of Orestes and his companions. As the Paidagogos 
begins to tell the story of Orestes death—the main snare—he attrib- 
utes it to Apollo’s anger : 


When a God lays snares 
No man can get away, though he be strong. 

We now see the ironic force that imagistic patterns can have. Liter- 
ally, the Paidagogos is describing Orestes’ death. This is the trap by 
which Orestes plans to catch Clytemnestra and Aegisthos. But on a 
more ironic level, we see that Apollo has laid his snares for Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthos ; and they shall not get away. Thus while he is 
deceiving Clytemnestra, the Paidogogos is at the same time foretell- 
ing her doom. 

The second movement of the “trap” image pattern begins after the 
recognition scene in which Electra realizes : 


O dearest friends, women of the city, 
Look at this Orestes, who through trickery 
Was dead, and now through trickery is saved! 


She is told of the plan and they go in to commit the murder. The 
nature of the murder is lyrically reinforced and extended by the 
choral ode which precedes the actual murder itself. Notice the 
wiliness of its imagery. 

Look, look where the wargod creeps, 

Blood where he breathes and evil fighting. 

And now within the house pursuing 

Crime, go the inescapable hounds ; 


Now it will not be long 
Till my hovering dream come down. 


And now led by the dead 

The stealthy helper enters 

His father’s wealth, his old abode. 

Bloodshed is newly whetted in his hand, and Hermes, 
Hiding the snare in darkness, 

I.eads him to his prize without a pause, 


The final appearance of the secrecy imagery is perhaps the most 
important one, for it links Electra to the snare for the first time and 
thus enables Sophocles to join the two main image patterns together 
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at the end of the play. Electra comes out of the palace to trap the 
returning Aegisthos by deceiving him. In lines loaded with irony, 
she persuades him to enter the palace in which he realizes his situa- 
tion: 

Into whose terrible snares have T fallen! 


Electra promptly answers : 


Don’t let him speak and extend his life with words. 
What good is a little time to a creature 

Whio is fatally netted, and must die? 

Kill him as quickly as you can, and give him 

To the diggers of graves to bury him 

Where we can never see him. That would be 

The only expiation of the old wrongs. 

Aegithos is lead into the darkness to be murdered by the snare em- 
ployed by an enlightened Electra. As the play closes, Apollo’s will 
is done and new life can be realized. 

These, then, are the major patterns of imagery in the play. With 
this discussion, together with our earlier ones, we are ready to see in 
more detail how Sophocles uses the Electra theme in his drama. 


(5) The Meaning of Sophocles’ Electra 


The opening scene of Sophocles’ Electra has a recitative-like struc- 
ture. It is dawn—the time of light’s ascendency—and Orestes, his old 
tutor, and his Phocian friend, Pylades, are gathered before the palace 
of Agamemnon in Mycenae. This scene is the first of four exposi- 
tions which occur in the play, and it has the dual force of both focus- 
ing ouf attention back over past events and foreshadowing what is 
to come. The first things we notice about the scene, as these three 
men are gathered together to decide how they best can avenge Aga- 
memmon’s murder, is that Orestes is not alone and that it is light; 
there is no fear, no hesitation, no foreboding : 

The sunlight already bright about us 


Has started the early voices of the birds, 
And the dark sky of the stars has faded. 


They must lay their plans quickly, for: 


This is no time to pause, 
For you are on the verge of deeds. 


With this Orestes recounts what they have been commanded to do. 
Here we are given the first indications of the play’s meaning. This is 
not a scene of horror and terror; blackness and despair do not hang 
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over these men. We wonder why things are so pleasant. What is 
tragic about all of this? As Orestes continues talking, these questions 
mount. Here is a young man glibly talking about perils and a duty 
to avenge his father’s murder. In short, Orestes has not suffered 
because of his father’s murder. He is unpolluted; he has not under- 
gone the trouble but is rather doing a duty as if by rote. There is no 
inner compulsion in his words, only an abstract duty to vengeance. 
He is here because he has been told to be here; the God Apollo has 
decreed it. He then tells us what the orders are as if he were reciting 
his catechism : 


With neither shield nor army, secretly 
Your own just hand shall deal them their due pay. 


With this he states his plan. The tutor is to go inside the house: 

They won't suspect you; with the changes of time 

You'll pass unknown. 
and tell Clytemnestra and Aegisthos that Orestes has been killed in 
the Pythian Games. Shortly thereafter Orestes and Pylades will 
return with a funeral urn which will supposedly carry the ashes of 
the dead Orestes. Orestes concludes by saying: 

What harm is there for me in my rumored death 

When | am alive in deed and gaining fame? 
Once again the glib young man is speaking; what harm is there in 
pretending to be dead? What does my life mean to these people here? 
Besides I'll be gaining fame all the while. These, are, again, the 
remarks of someone who has not suffered, who does not understand 
what the situation is that he will find here at the palace of Agamem- 
non. He sees himself only as a God-appointed savior who is coming 
like a knight in shining armor : 

With justice, | come to purify you. 
With this he commands them to depart and wait for the moment to 
act: 

We shall depart, 

Obeying time, which rules all difficult deeds. 
They depart to ritualize their plans without waiting to hear why the 
approaching Electra is wailing. 

This opening scene is brilliant in its dramatic economy. Sophocles 

has not only told us one version of what has happened, but has given 
us a glimpse into what is yet to be. More important, however, he has 
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laid all of the main clues which are needed if we are to later under- 
stand the play’s action. 

In this first scene, where the glib and untested young man tells 
us what he is to do, the three major problems of the play are raised: 
What is the function of time in the play? What role is Apollo's de- 
cree to play in the action? And why must the murder be done in 
secret? We have already discussed these special problems, so we 
move to the second part of the opening scene. 


The tone of this scene is in remarkable contrast to the lightness 
and youthful comaderie of the first half. We sense here darkness in 
light, pain, and pollution, and most important, isolation. Electra has 
no friends; she enters the scene from the palace alone and begins to 
tell the same story that Orestes has just told us. We immediately ask 
why. Why is there another exposition of past and present events? 
We know what is happening right now. We do, but Sophocles is not 
interested in events; his audience knew what happened before the 
play began. The function of this second expository scene is to broad- 
en the hints of meaning to the action. We now hear what has hap- 
pened from one who has suffered under the murder of Agamemnon. 
In Orestes we saw only an abstract duty to action; here we see the 
results of that injustice which action must set aright. By giving to 
us a different attitude to the crime, Sophocles extends the possible 
feelings which we may have toward it. By neatly juxtaposing all of 
the elements present in the first scene in Electra’s frame of reference, 
we learn what Agamemnon’s murder means to her. The morning 
light is not something bright and hopeful; this is not the dawn of 
joyous deeds, but rather she says: 

O day light 

O Air, the sheath of Earth, 

How you have shaken with mourning, 
And you have felt 


The breast beaten for grief 
At the hour of night’s going. 


This is just the beginning of another horrible day in which Electra 
must suffer further and continue to wait for Orestes. The daylight 
is confining and constricting; and in this speech, filled with disease 
images, she gives voice to the pollution which has overrun Argos. 
The land is sick and dying, and only she is left to insist that the will 
of the gods be done. She is alone, and she lives by the commands of 
the gods and their universe. This is not an easy task; everything 
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within her calls for revenge; and she ends her speech, she calls for 
aid. 

Come! Help! Avenge 

My father’s murder! 

Send me my brother! 

I begin to sink 

Under my trouble. 
What does this impassioned plea mean? She calls for the gods to send 
Orestes for she is weakening under the burden of her suffering. What 
does this weakening mean? Precisely, that she is finding time a dif- 
ficult God to obey and that she fears she will not be able to wait for 
Orestes to come. Her suffering has become so intense that she wants 
to forget the God’s decree and commit the act of vengeance herself. 
This is what this line must mean. It does not infer that she has been 
beaten to a pulp and that she is now going to faint away into noth- 
ingness ; this woman in one speech has evidenced an indomitable will 
which refutes such a possibility. Her fear is that her will is so strong 
that she will forget her proper relationship to the gods. She fears 
taking justice into her own hands. Sophocles achieves this effect by 
great compression. Her grief and passion in this speech is in a sense 
a convention. No living person could suffer as Electra suffers here 
without collapsing or going mad. Sophocles has here distorted 
reality ; he has packed what has been years of accumulative suffering 
into the early moments of this play and has thereby achieved the 
reality of Electra’s suffering. 

At this point Sophocles changes the mood of the play again. We 
are still going in the same direction—the whole first scene is an at- 
tempt to fill in an elaborate and detailed canvas of what the vengeance 
of Agamemnon means. But by her introducing the chorus of My- 
cenean women, he presents the problem in a different manner. In 
this third expository fashion a different level of meaning is achieved. 
This is at once a more public scene. It is a scene of spectacle—music, 
dance, chanting—in using the medium of the chorus. we are given a 
lyric extension of the play’s meaning which is at once more objective, 
and yet it strikes more deeply at the heart of the play. We cannot but 
contrast this scene with the opening scene of the play. Like Orestes, 
Electra now has people about her, but what a difference. Her lone- 
liness is only heightened as she tries to communicate her feelings to 
the chorus. They try to comfort her, but do not know what will com- 
fort. 

The Chorus picks up the same imagistic patterns which we have 
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already noted. It is a Godless situation; the balance and order which 
the gods’ favor bestows on a society is absent, and Argos is sick be- 
cause Agamemnon, “guile-snared’’ by Clytemnestra, is still not 
avenged. They pray for action, but beg Electra to cease her wailing. 
The Chorus here shows us their basic failure to understand Electra. 
They admit the problem but can only advise her to be sensible and 
forget the matter, for all this wailing will do no good. It is here we 
begin to see what kind of a person Electra really is. We come to 
have some idea of what it means to be a hero and what heroic action 
demands. 

The hero is rash, proud, and, above all, alone. Electra cannot ac- 
cept the sensible way suggested by the Chorus, and Sophocles seems 
to be saying that the hero never can. She must give up her humanity 
for the heroic demands the inhuman, the more than human. All of 
Sophocles’ plays seem to point to a situation in which man, because 
of his blindness to the order which the gods dictate, exists in a state 
of unnatural unbalance. Man has been the cause of this unbalance, 
this lack of justice, in his society because he has failed to accept the 
universal order of the gods. It is man, therefore, who must set the 
balance right. Sophocles does not allow divine intervention in a way 
similar to the Aeschyean version of the theme. The Orestia is evi- 
dence that finally man is the cause of a situation from which, ultim- 
ately, he cannot extricate himself. This concept of justice which gives 
man the power to upset the order of nature but fails to allow man any 
opportunity to set it right is to Sophoclean tragedy a denial of man’s 
freedom. What freedom is there in a condition which allows a man 
to choose but in only one way? 

The hero is the Sophoclean answer to this problem. Through the 
hero’s sacrifice, the balance which man has upset can be set aright. 
This is in fact a more than human task, for it requires of the hero 
that he give up all that is human within himself in order that those 
wrongs caused by human frailty can be atoned by his action. This is 
not an easy task for two reasons. ['irst, it requires giving up the self, 
one’s own humanity, all of one’s desires and drives, Electra must give 
up her womanhood; she must deny herself the humanly normal de- 
sire to be a wife and mother, the naturally human need to belong to 
a society, and the acceptance of her actions by those around her. In 
short, she has to do what seems to us to be the impossible. Secondly, 
even if Electra can have the capacity to give up herself, she still 
must fight the pressure of the people and situations about her. The 


Chorus of Mycenean women, her sister, and the state all not only per- 
suade, but actually attempt to force her into a kind of submission. 
Such a hero makes people uncomfortable, and they would like to 
breathe that sigh of relief similar to that of Aegisthos at the end of 
the play when Electra is feigning acceptance of his will. In many 
ways he can enter into that kind of relief which we find in Clytem- 
nestra’s words when she hears of Orestes’ death : 


I lose my fear. 

Fear of him, and of her too; for she it was 
Living here with me, who was the wider wound 
Draining my life blood ; 

And now at last my days are to be free 

Both of her and of all her threats! 


Furthermore, events and situations do not always conspire to help 
the hero in his inhuman task. Orestes does not come; it is hard to 
wait; the sacrilege of the gods is increased. Everything is stacked 
against the hero’s attempts to be a hero. Yet, if the heroic is to have 
meaning, it must be above all kinds of opposition—it must be human- 
ly impossible. Thus, as Electra’s stand comes into sharper focus, we 
see that she is not pleasant and gracious by our human standards ; she 
is rash, proud, masochistic, and always alone. This is necessary, how- 
ever, since the pollution in society can never be cleansed by more of 
the same. 
We see in this first Kommos the two points of view to the problem. 

The chorus says: 

Take heart, child, take heart. 

Still in the sky 

Great Zeus sees everything, and Rules. 

Give over your anger to him, 

Neither forgetting, nor hating too much. 

Time is an easy God: 

Here by the pasture, 

Here by the beach of Krisa, 

Agamemnon’s child will not be iron forever; 

No more will the God who rules by Acheron. 


This passage has ironic force. In one way what the chorus says is 
true, and the rest of the play is evidence that the gods will and do act. 
But Sophocles is saying more than this. The balance of justice will 
not be restored by clinging to life with a compromising fear. Human 
action, striving, and the sacrifice of self, in order that a new life may 
be born, is necessary. As a result, to Electra time is not an easy god. 
Time makes Electra suffer. As she waits for Orestes to avenge Aga- 
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memnon’s murder, she comes to hate time. But from this suffering 
Electra gains the wisdom that gives her actions meaning. For now, 
however, the question the play asks is: How can Electra achieve the 
impossible ? How can she accept the demands of time and the dictates 
of the gods when they appear to be at cross purposes? 

This scene shows Electra being human in a situation which de- 
mands she be more than human. Electra must die unto herself if the 
state is to be born afresh, and yet she cannot accept this kind of sym- 
bolic death. She wants her cake and to be able to eat it too. She 
wants to cleanse the state and still to be Electra. In the tension of this 
struggle she seeks all of the attending escapes of human despair. She 
cries : 

But where is the end of this evil? 

Where do they dare to forget the dead, 

Among what peoples? 
Where is there a place where God’s laws do not operate? She wants 
such a place, and yet she knows that there is no such place. At this 
point Electra faces her problem directly for the first time in the play. 
She cannot kill Clytemnestra and Aegisthos, for this is contrary to 
both divine and social justice. If she commits the murders, she will 
be taking justice into her own hands; and rather than purifying the 
state, she would only pollute it more. Thus she must wait patiently, 
like Job, until Orestes comes. But time is hard; and as the,delay in- 
creases, (one needs only recall the agony of waiting for a bus when 
he is already late to know the pain of delay), the evils pile up around 
her, and she wonders whether the gods are in fact just. Her suffer- 
ing is the result of this conflict between faith and doubt. This pain 
is further intensified by her fear and terror that she is losing faith in 
that justice to which she is commited. 

I begin to fail, He drains my hope. 

My hope of hope, with his delaying. 

Here is neither wisdom nor piety, my friends 

But evils, which force me to evil. 
The scene ends with Electra pulling herself together and saying that 
she will believe as long as Orestes is alive. She, in identifying her- 
self with Orestes, links her whole being to him. As he lives, so does 
she; if he were to die, she would also. 


I trust him, or I should not still be alive, 


This time has not yet come, however; and Electra’s suffering must 
be enhanced and thrown into a new focus. The following scene with 
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her sister, Chrysothemis, not only shows us what it means for Electra 
to be a hero, but it increases the difficulty of her role. Chrysothemis 
opens with the stand of prudence as she advises Electra to cease wail- 
ing: 

Won't you learn, after all this time 

Not to pamper a helpless anger? 

And you must know that I too suffer 

And that if I had the strength 

I too should show them what I think of them! 


This is the stand of a sensible person who would rather live in peace 
and comfort than fight against almost inhuman odds. She knows in 
an abstract way, about suffering and injustice, but her passion for 
existence, even in a most vegetative way, will not permit her to feel 
the reality of suffering. 

Electra scornfully refuses to accept Chrysothemis’ rationalization 
—this is achieved by a most eloquent pause—and Chrysothemis is 
forced to admit that she has chosen her own personal safety over serv- 
ice to the law of the gods. 


What I say is immoral, of course, 


And you are right. And yet if I am to breathe freely, 
I must listen to what they say. 


Electra’s response to her sister’s stand gives us further insight into 
what it means to be a hero. She realizes that her monomania leads 
only to isolation and emptiness in the usual human pursuits. In fact, 
Electra makes it quite clear that the choice is between that which is 
foolish in the eyes of normal people and the sensible way of prudence. 


Well, choose: either be foolish, 
Or else be very prudent, and forget 
Those who have been dear to you. 


The hero is always aware of this choice—he knows the isolation and 
disdain that such a stand will mean; and yet he does so, particularly 
in Greek drama, because his values lies not in the temporal, personal, 
and private values of everyday existence, but in those eternal values 
which control the universe. Electra does not crave the honors of the 
here and the now and she warns Chrysothemis against that kind of 
stand : 

| don’t crave your honors— 

Nor would you, if you were wise. 
Again, what is wisdom? We know that for Sophocles, wisdom is liv- 
ing according to the precepts of the gods. This is the “iron” way 
which Electra pursues, but as the play moves into the middle part of 
the action we see how difficult such a way can be. 
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The chorus, in its usual non-committal and namby-pamby way, 
advises compromise at this point and then Sophocles introduces a fine 
dramaturgical device. He has Chrysothemis tell Electra of a great 
misfortune which is about to come upon her. She says: 

I should never have approached her now, 

Had I not heard of a greater misfortune coming 

To end her mourning. 
What do we expect at this point? We know that Orestes is going to 
feign his death and that this would be the greatest horror for Electra 
to endure. We the audience brace ourselves to see how Electra will 
react, for this will be the first crucial action in the play. But what 
happens ? Chrysothemis proceeds to tell Electra that she is to be locked 
up and that she should be careful. Electra can only scornfully dis- 
miss such a fear; in fact, she hopes almost masochistically, the sooner 
the better. The effect of this device is superb. We are sharpened for 
an awful outburst and we get nothing. But Sophocles does not waste 
this heightened attention ; at this point, through the action itself, he 
states in the most positive way possible what the two opposing values 
are. For Electra, a life which is little more than a day to day existence, 
dictated by expedience, is intolerable. She rejects it with an ironical : 


How beautiful it is! 
When her sister in her bewilderment says: 


Your life here 

Means nothing to you? 
Electra will not hang onto life at all costs, as Chrysothemis does ; and 
as the play progresses we see that Sophocles does not accept Chryso- 
themis’ life as meaningful. Thus, by preparing us for one thing, 
Sophocles is able to more dramatically present the idealogical base of 
his play. 

With this preparation we are now ready for the head-on collision 
between Electra and Clytemnestra. Clytemnestra, treating Electra as 
if she were an animal loose from her cage, is a much lesser figure 
than the Aeschylean counterpart. She has no control over her daugh- 
ter and can only argue with her, not command. She immediately be- 
gins to defend her action of many years back. We ask why. Is it a 
guilty conscience? Perhaps so, but this is not the purpose of her 
argument. Sophocles is not interested in Clytemnestra except as she 
can tell us more about Electra. We know the story already, and we 
know that Clytemnestra has already been judged guilty. What is the 


purpose of the scene? It is to show us Electra’s greatest temptation. 
Clytemnestra’s argument is that Agamemnon had no right to sacri- 
fice Iphigenia for she was her child also: 

But tell me why, tell me for whom, he killed her? 

For the Argives, you say? But for them 

He had no right to offer up my child. 

Or was it for his brother Menelaos 

My child was slain, and I am not to claim justice? 
Clytemenestra took justice into her own hands. Whether she was right 
or wrong was decided in the Orestia, and Sophocles has assumed that 
she is wrong. The importance of her stand is that for Electra to act 
likewise, believing in lex talonis, would be wrong. In a very rational 
speech Electra restates the situation at Aulis and concludes her argu- 
ment by saying: 

But say I’m wrong and you are right, 

Say her offered her up for Menelaos’ sake, 

Must you then murder him? And by what law? 

Take care, or in issuing this decree 

You issue yourself remorse and punishment, 

For if a killer merits death 

You must die next, to satisfy that justice. 

Take care, you offer lies for pretexts. 

Men cannot know for sure that lex talonis is wrong. If you take 
justice into your own hands, you will “die next, to satisfy that 
justice.” Electra rapidly loses her control, and the scene begins to 
take on fuller meaning. She shouts out the already quoted : 

Barely escaped you, and now wastes in exile. 

You say I raised him up to plague you; 

T did, | would, I will if I can, be sure of that; 

And therefore if you wish you may call me 

foul-mouthed and impious. 

Tor I am close to you, close to your nature. 
This is her real suffering, and this is what Sophocles has borrowed 
from Aeschylus. Electra is in temperament like her mother and, 
therefore, is prone to the same kind of revenge. It is only her duty to 
justice which keeps her from vengeance. And as the evils pile up, she 
is afraid, for “Crime is, quickly learned from crime.” Thus through 
the Clytemnestra scene we are shown the real source of Electra’s 
suffering and why “obeying time” is such a difficult task for her. 

There is one other insight to be gained from this scene. Clytem- 
nestra, unable to withstand Electra’s blistering words, cries: 

Artemis! Queen! Witness! When Aegisthos comes 
She shall diminish this impudence! 
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We notice here how very weak Clytemnestra has become. The change 
in relationship between Clytemnestra and her paramour denotes a 
change in the playwright’s view. Sophocles, accepting the conclusion 
of the Orestia, believes that justice and balance are mirrored in the 
state. By giving the powers of government to Aegisthos, who has no 
claim to them, Sophocles more forcefully shows the condition of in- 
justice that exists and thereby enchances Aegisthos’ guilt. 

The scene ends with Clytemnestra’s ironic prayer to Apollo that 
his light will work her will in the land. We already know that Apollo 
is going to act and that his cauterizing light is constantly shining. It 
is only a matter of time before his light will burn away the crime. 
Since we know this, Clytemnestra’s prayer only makes more vivid 
the contrast and the similarity which exists between Electra and her 
mother. 

And if mocking Clytemnestra, the Paidagogos, Apollo’s agent, 
enters to begin the process of cauterization. In a scene of contra- 
puntal joy and grief he tells of Orestes’ supposed death and thereby 
lays the snare which will trap the guilty pair. As the Paidagogos and 
Clytemnestra go into the palace, the guide asks: “Then I may take 
my leave, if all is well.” This is the clinching move. Clytemnestra 
takes him inside and “all is well” for she has been lulled into com- 
placency. 

We have already discussed Electra’s soliloquy that follows. She 
has lost all hope. She has lived for Orestes and now he is dead. The 
gods have deserted her, and she wants to die. (Later we will see that 
there is an even more desperate possibility open to her. ) 

Chrysothemis returns with good news. Agamemnon’s tomb has 
come to life; and “now, at last, the day gives promise of good things 
beginning!’ The purpose of this scene is twofold. It is not to tell us 
Orestes is here ; we know that. Rather, it is to show the vapidness of 
a Chrysothemis. Here she stands with evidence of hope; but since 
she has never been committed to life, except to a kind of death in life, 
she is easily dissuaded that there can be no hope.- Electra smashes 
her story and Chrysothemis can only weakly reply: 

Oh, miserable fool. How joyfully 
I ran with those bright tidings, and never knew 


My own delusion! But here I find 
The old evils still, and new ones too, 


Once again, Sophocles has used his secondary characters to put that 
quality of life which is Electra’s into sharper outline, The second 
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function of the scene is to show Electra moving in the direction of 
personal vengeance. She has decided to slay the criminals herself. 
This is the act that she has feared throughout the play. Not because 
she is a coward, but because to take justice into her own hands is to 
defile justice and deny wisdom. In her despair she has lost all hope 
and belief, and this is almost as much as time can make her suffer. 
Chrysothemis weakly begs off with: 

And you, you be 

Reasonable, even now; 

Helpless as you are, yield to the strong. 
We know that Electra is wrong, but her sister’s refusal for the wrong 
reason shows us just how wrong Electra is. (Chrysothemis may be 
characterized by Eliot’s line as one “who does the right thing for the 
wrong reason.” ) 


The Chorus enters with an ode which has bothered most critics 

and has never been completely explained. They sing: 

Why, when we see the wise and obedient birds 

Heedful of those who dreamed them and brought them to birth, 

Can we not do as much: 

Neither the thunder of God 

Now his laws in the stars 

Shall be hid too long. 

O subterranean voice, go, cry cruelly to 

Atreus’ dead sons your mirthless news, 
This passage would seem to indicate that Electra has now the strength 
to do the right thing. That the “best of daughters” is now traveling 
that long hard road which leads to the deepest truth. If we accept 
what the chorus says here as true, if this is Sophocles speaking to us, 
both the earlier part of the play and the passages to follow do not 
make much sense. The critics age right; the Electra is a bad play. 
But, if Sophocles means that finally Electra is ready to act, and that 
this is the action which the play is to imitate, it seems to me that he 
would have her act ; and the play would end right here. But obvious- 
ly the chorus is wrong. A brief look at any of Sophocles’ choruses 
will indicate that the chorus is regularly wrong; that the chorus is 
not some impersonal and detached spokesman, but an integral part 
of the play’s action. As a result the chorus changes, and it grows 
with the action and provides a lyrical extension of the action—as far 
as it has gone. At this point, for Electra, her action is the only road 
to truth. 
But, notice, just at this point Orestes finally enters. The Orestes 
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we knew was coming, when time so decreed, has come. Why now? 
Why not tivo pages earlier or three pages later? Why, because Elec- 
tra’s hard road is not the one to the deepest verity. She is on the road 
to impiety, and it is at this point that Sophocles makes it quite clear 
what the play’s action is to be. 

The recognition scene between Orestes and Electra is one of the 
great ones in the history of drama. It raises two problems concern- 
ing the play’s meaning. What is the significance of Orestes telling of 
his death to Electra? And, what is the meaning of the urn? 

Orestes enters and proceeds to tell Electra the story of his death. 
Why? We know about it; Electra knows about it, and we know how 
she will react to it. Sophocles presents the death report again not for 
Electra but for Orestes himself. We recall his glib: 


That I am already dust and ashes! 
What harm is there for me in my rumored death 
When I am alive in deed and gaining fame? 


Orestes must learn through Electra what his life and action mean, 
By having Electra react to the story again, Sophocles indirectly 
teaches Orestes through the action. He is beginning to become aware 
of what Electra’s suffering has been, and the gods are teaching him 
what his action is to mean. 

Pylades gives Electra the urn; and, in a brilliant scene, Electra 
begins talking to Orestes’ urn. Her whole life is associated with this 
urn, for Orestes is her life. She cries: 


In a single day, everything snatched away 
As though a storm has passed: our father gone, 
I dead in you, you vanished into death, 


The power of the scene is, of course, that Orestes is there watching. 
He is rapidly learning what his life and action mean. The lightness 
and glibness of the opening scene are contrasted to Electra’s suffer- 
ing, and Orestes begins to realize : “How little I knew my own mis- 
fortunes, seeing you so clearly in your suffering.”’ 

We now reach the crucial scene of the play. Orestes, aware of 
Electra’s suffering, comes to reveal himself. Note the dialogue at this 
point: 

Orestes: Give back this jar and you shall learn everything, 
ELectra: My friend, do not force me to that. 
Orestes: Do as I say and you shall not go wrong. 


ELectrA: Don’t take away the dearest thing I have. 
Orestes; It is impossible. 
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Orestes is asking Electra to give back the urn in order that she may 
learn. In reality, Orestes is asking Electra to give up her whole life. 
In giving up the urn she is givitg up both her right to an impious 
revenge ; and, what is more important, she is giving up herself and 
all that she has hoped for. In surrendering Orestes’ urn, she dies to 
herself. This is the death of Greek tragedy, and from this point of 
symbolic death Electra may live and have new life; and the gods can 
once again carry out their will. 

Electra gives up that which is the symbol of her right to act im- 
piously ; and, therefore, she is accepting (or repents) that she has 
wrongly willed against the gods. With this death of herself, she is 
now reborn as a free woman. This is so; because at this point, Electra 
must accept that in some way Orestes is still alive, that the god’s will 
will be done. In this acceptance of her greatest suffering, we find 
the beginning of her new life. 

The significance of this scene is much like the crucial scenes of 
Antigone and Oedipus Tyrannus. In the Antigone, Antigone dies a 
physical death in the middle of the play; but she is reborn and her 
spirit lives, moves, and controls the second half of the play. As Sopho- 
cles grew older, he came to see, as many great artists have since, that 
spiritual life and death are more significant and meaningful to human 
experience than the more literal and physical life and death of the 
body. The Antigone makes it quite clear that the heroine’s living-in- 
death is more meaningful than Ismene’s death-in-life. If Sophocles is 
to carry on in that direction, which he begins in his early plays, it is 
inevitable that in the Electra and the Oedipus at Colonnus these earlier 
views will be crystallized in a final vision—a vision which in the Elec- 
tra can be seen as follows: If wisdom comes from suffering, then up 
to the point of climax of the play, Electra has suffered everything but 
death. Orestes comes and offers wisdom (understanding). There- 
fore, Electra, by giving up Orestes to learn, has accepted the final 
human suffering—death—in order to learn what life means. With this 
spiritual acceptance of death she can live. 

A less able dramatist would end his play at this point, but Sophocles 
must show us what his wisdom means. Electra joyfully discovers 
Orestes. He cautions her to be silent, but with the same excess of joy 
as she had shown in her despair, she refuses. The significance of this 
is, that in her excess of joy, she forgets and dismisses the suffering 
which is implied in the joy. She refuses some of wisdom which Ores- 
tes brings: that the usurpers must be killed in secret. In a way, by 
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forgetting the suffering and the gods, she is as impious as when she 
determines to kill them herself. Orestes begs her to keep her free- 
dom, for freedom is the balance that must exist between joy and 
suffering ; it is the recognition that in a life of wisdom both must 
exist. 

Electra finally accepts, and they are ready to act. Now is the time; 
and once the gods decide to act, it must be swift. As she goes into 
the house with Orestes and the paidagogos, she understands the mean- 
ing of life and she can act. She does lay the snare for Aegisthos ; and 
with his death, order and justice can return to the land of Argos 
together with the freedom that has been realized in the House of 
Atreus—the freedom which is symbolized in Electra who is: 


O Atreus’ suffering seed 
* To freedom barely emerged 
Through this struggle realized. 
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